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Sather Luke Gait OSB. 


A Tribute 


Albert Kleber, O.S.B., SLD. 


66 HREESCORE- and_ ten 
years” are considered by the 
Psalmist to be a ripe old 

age; only “in the strong” does he 

figure with “fourscore years.” The 

Reverend Father Luke Gruwe, 

0.S.B., who died at 7:20 a.M. on 

October 4, 1940, not only had reached 

that limit; he passed the fourscore 

years by more than ten, having at- 
tained the age of ninety-one years 
and almost eight months. 

Born at Liesborn, in Westphalia, 
Germany, on February 16, 1849, he 
was baptized Joseph. His father was 
a man of prominence, being a magis- 
trate of the Liesborn district. In his 
infancy, Joseph suffered from a 
grievous heart ailment; the physi- 
cians had given up hope, and to all 
appearances the grieving mother 
was holding a dying infant in her 
arms when a neighbor woman came 
into the room and, seeing the child, 
all but commanded that wine be giv- 
en to it. At the taste of a few 
drops, little Joseph opened his eyes; 
a few drops more at a time admin- 
istered occasionally helped him over 
the crisis that seemed to be fatal. 
Despite this unfavorable start in 
life, Joseph developed a fine physique 
and became strong and agile in both 
body and: soul. He successfully fin- 
ished his primary schooling and later 
took up draftsmanship, intending to 
become an architect; he was gradu- 
ated from the Bau Akademie, Berlin. 
He came to the United States in his 
early twenties and found employ- 
ment as draftsman for an architec- 
tural firm in Chicago. 


Near his home in Liesborn there 
stood the ruins of an old Benedictine 
monastery, and now in the restless 
life of Chicago the memory of those 
ruins that once had been a shrine of 
pax Benedictina—Benedictine peace 
—often came back to him and ma- 
tured in him the intention of em- 





bracing religious life in a Benedic- 
tine monastery. In this resolution 
he was strengthened by the Rev- 
erend A. Wirtschoreck, a student 
friend of his from Germany, at that 
time pastor of Freeburg, Illinois. 
Wirtschoreck advised him to join the 
new foundation that St. Meinrad 
then was making in Spielerville, 
Arkansas. His friend was interest- 
ed in that foundation because he had 


taken up considerable property near 
it. Joseph Gruwe went to Arkansas. 
Since, however, the new foundation 
was not yet canonically erected, he 
was sent to St. Meinrad, the mother- 
house, to make his novitiate. He ar- 
rived at St. Meinrad in 1878 where, 
after the completion of his novi- 
tiate, on July 11, 1879, he was pro- 
fessed a monk of St. Meinrad Abbey; 
he received the name Luke. 


During his last year in Theology, 
1881-1882, besides attending to his 
own studies, he had a heavy schedule 
as professor in the College; Latin, 
Greek, English, German, and mathe- 
matics. He was ordained priest on 
February 12, 1882. During the fol- 
lowing scholastic year he taught the 
First Latin Course in all branches. 

During the summer of 1883, he 
visited his friend Wirtschoreck, at 
Freeburg, near Belleville. Since Ab- 
bot Fintan Mundwiler, of St. Mein- 
rad Abbey, at the request of the 
Bishop of Alton, just at that time 
took over the pastorate of St. Peter’s 
Church in Belleville, the Abbot di- 
rected Father Luke to go to Belle- 
ville as assistant; he was soon 
joined by Father Alphonse Leute, 
O.8.B., as pastor. Recalled to St. 
Meinrad, in the summer of 1884, Fa- 
ther Luke taught successively the 
third and fifth courses in Latin, 
along with mathematics and physics. 
From 1886 till 1889 he was pastor of 
the parish of St. Meinrad besides be- 
ing prior in the monastery since the 
summer of 1887. During that time 
he continued to teach the branches 
mentioned, except that for the schol- 
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astic year of 1888-1889 he was pro- 
fessor of Church History, of Homi- 
letics, and of Natural Philosophy in 
the Major Seminary. 

A new phase of Father Luke’s life 
began in 1890. St. Meinrad Abbey 
had acquired property near Pon- 
chatoula post office, in Louisiana. By 
reason of the high hopes that were 
entertained as to that land, it was 
called Gessen. The plan was to 
start a Catholic colony there. Fa- 
ther Luke was sent to make the new 
foundation—St. Joseph Priory—and 
to preside over it as prior. Ali be- 
ginnings are hard; but the begin- 
ning of St. Joseph Priory was made 
specially hard by reason of the 
swampy condition of the property 
and of the land surrounding it. Ac- 
cording to Father Luke’s own words, 
“The only building on the colony 
site was an old frame farmhouse. 
For the first time since I joined the 
Benedictines I drew on my architec- 
tural training. I designed and 
supervised the construction of the 
monastery’s first buildings.” 


Another source of difficulty was 
that the population was chiefly non- 
Catholic and, in part, of a religious- 
ly intolerant disposition. Two fami- 
lies living about three miles up the 
Natalbany River threatened to shoot 
Father Luke because the small bell 
that was rung early for Matins oc- 
casionally disturbed them, so they 
claimed. Some Catholic women made 
a special trip up the river to soothe 
these sensitive ear drums. For such 
reasons the priory was in 1902 
moved to its present location, near 
Ramsay, Louisiana. Father Luke, 
now relieved of his duties as prior, 
from 1902 till 1903 took over the 
direction of the school that had been 
transferred to Covington, Louisiana. 

When in June, 1903, the priory 
was canonically erected into an Ab- 
bey, Father Luke returned to St. 
Meinrad, where for two years he 
taught Moral Theology, Homiletics, 
and Pastoral. In 1908 he was again 
appointed prior of St. Meinrad Ab- 
bey, an office that he held till 1929. 

It was since about 1910 that the 
German monthly Paradieses-F'ruech- 
te published at St. Meinrad was in 
part orphaned and in a fashion I 
was helping to tide it over. Aware 
of Father Luke’s ability as a writer, 
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especially in German, I at first asked 
him to take over the section Aus 
Halle und Zelle, in which Father 
Luke in his congenial manner re- 
counted the month’s happenings at 
St. Meinrad. This section soon be- 
came quite popular. In 1911 Father 
Luke became the sole editor of the 
monthly and faithfully continued in 
this steady grind till, in the July 
edition, 1936, he announced that due 
to an ever-decreasing German read- 
ing public and an ever growing 
financial deficit, Paradieses-Fruechte 
would cease publication. 


Though now retired from external 
work, Father Luke did not suspend 
activity of a still higher type. Till 
into his ninetieth year he edified the 
community by his regular attend- 
ance at community exercises, besides 
spending a good deal of time in pri- 
vate friendly visits with his Eucha- 
ristic Master, and when about a year 
ago his feet gave way under him, he 
would at least be taken in his wheel 
chair into the church, where placed 
behind the choir, he would attend 
divine service. When this could no 
longer be done, he who as editor had 
done much to spread devotion te the 
Blessed Sacrament, enjoyed the 
privilege of having Holy Mass cele- 
brated in his room. Since during the 
past eight months he suffered re- 
peatedly from serious attacks, espe- 
cially of heart trouble, he was sev- 
eral times provided with all the spe- 
cial comforts that Christ has in- 
stituted for the sick and dying. He 
was provided for the last time about 
two and a half hours before the Lord 
called him to His eternal Presence. 


Father Luke was a high type of 
man both as religious and as priest. 
His straight and _ broad-chested 
bearing was but the natural mani- 
festation of his spiritual interior. In 
his sermons and retreats, he was 
very earnest and impressive; he was 
less fortunate as professor, not for 
lack of knowledge, but rather for 
lack of enthusiasm and of forbear- 
ing patience. As a writer he was 
possessed of a simple and straight- 
forward style that was pleasing. In 
years gone by he wrote for some 
time in dialect for a secular German 
weekly a column of humorous yet at 
times caustic contents. One of his 
more noteworthy literary contribu- 
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tions—aside from several transla- 
tions into German of edifying ro- 
mances—is his biography of Martin 
Marty, O.S.B., first abbot of St. 
Meinrad Abbey, bishop and apostle 
of the Sioux. This appeared as a 
serial in the Paradieses-Fruechte 
from December, 1914, till October, 
1916. He was skilled at repartee; 
in fact his words could have the 
flash of a rapier. When a prohibi- 
tionist endeavored to win him over 
to that cause, Father Luke for a 
while listened to the zealous advo- 
cate, then told him simply how in his 
very infancy his life had been saved 
by wine, and then added rather 
naively, “And now you want me to 
turn against what saved my life?” 
His forgetfulness, that stayed with 
him faithfully since his younger 
years, though it could at times be- 
come embarrassing especially in his 
official activity, often was amusing. 
He stood at the railway ticket office 
at Huntingburg and asked for “a 
ticket, please.” “Where to!” Turn- 
ing to Brother Aloys, who had driv- 
en him to the station, he said, “Well, 
where am I going?” Brother Aloys 
did not know, yet remembered that 
on the way Father Luke had said 
something about Forty Hours at a 
certain place. “Oh that’s it.” 


At another time—it was still in 
the days of Abbot Fintan—Father 
Luke as pastor officiated at divine 
service on Holy Saturday morning. 
The sombre hue of Holy Week was 
ready to burst forth into the resur- 
rection Gloria in excelsis Deo, the 
saintly abbot at his throne already 
anticipated the joy thereof, the 
brothers were at the bells, and the 
organist’s fingers twitched nervous- 
ly over the key-board, but Father 
Luke kissed the altar, turned, and 
sang in ferial tone, Dominus vobis- 
cum. The abbot murmured good 
naturedly, “Well, it’s Father Luke.” 


Yes, this is our Father Luke as 
we knew him, revered and loved him. 
And now his pen and tongue are 
silent, his steel-grey eye flashes no 
more; but his example of priestly 
and religious life that, like the life 
of old Eleazar, also “fourscore and 
ten years,” knew no dissembling 
(2 Mach. 6:24), will remain alive in 
our midst.—“Atque in perpetuum, 
frater, ave atque vale.” 
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A NOSE KNOWS 


Malo Topmiller 


HAT little Harmond Marvel 

found difficult about life 

could go neatly on a post- 
age stamp with plenty room left 
over for the World’s Fair and the 
Grand Canyon. This spirit in one 
who could only count five birthdays 
drove Mrs. Marvel past distraction. 
Harmond was in the ice-box and out, 
under the house and on the roof, so 
that his mother, who somehow man- 
aged to put out three meals a day 
and get the beds made by noon, 
found it a task to figure out how 
little Harmond could be everywhere 
at once. 


“Clarice,” Grandmother Marvel 
had often warned, “you’ve failed 
with him. You’ve never broken his 
will yet! He gets his head through 
consistently !” 

“Now, Dear, Doctor Smith says, 
‘The child-will is not steel. It’s rub- 
ber, and consequently cannot be 
broken—only bent’.” 
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“Rubber snaps back, Clarice, if 
you let go the other end.” 

“Doctor Smith says—” 

“He stinks!!” 

“Mother!” Mr. Marvel would in- 
terrupt. 

“He stinks, Roscoe, and his whole 
book stinks, and you'll both never 
learn better until you smell it, but 
you'll see the day when you do!” 

And so, on one particular morning 
the sun arose to find Harmond tak- 
ing a great fancy to wildlife. In the 
doghood of his pet Sportie he found 
wildlife at its wildest, so that Sportie 
was wont to emit wild barks of out- 
rage at certain administrations made 
by Harmond. The latter found great 
delight in the pastime of pulling 
roughly at his tail and wrapping up 
his head in his long ears. 

Grandmother Marvel had it in her 
limbs to give Harmond a d 
thrashing. A good stinging, well de- 
livered, she suggested to his mother, 
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was as important as castor oil or 
spring-tonic on other occasions, but 
Mrs. Marvel preferred a teaspoonful 
of persuasion, which ran off Har- 
mond like quicksilver. 

“Don’t pull at Sportie, Dear.” 

“Garuff!” 

“What on earth is wrong with 
ou?” 

“I’m Sportie, too! Garuff!! I’m 
Sportie, too!” 

“Sportie doesn’t act like you.” 

“Well, if he had a kitty, he 
would!” 

“A kitty?” 

“Yeah, I wanna kitty!” 

“Oh, Harmond, go outside in your 
sandbox!” 

“Get me a kitty?” 

“No!” 


“Awawoo!” 

“All right then, now will you go 
outside?” 

“If you get me a kitty sure!” 

“You’ve got Sportie.” 
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“Awawoo!” 

“Here, here,” greeted Mr. Marvel. 
“What’s coming off?” 

“He wants a cat, Roscoe, and I 
said he couldn’t!” 

“Your mother said you couldn’t, 
Harmond. That ought to be enough 
—and will somebody tie my tie??” 

“T’ll show your mother I can say 
no!!” 

“My tie!” 

“T’ll do it.” 

“No, Grandmother, you stay out 
there and watch the canning.” 

“Canning??.... Clarice, I told 
you last week I was having a pros- 
pect here for lunch to-day, and now 
you are canning!!” 

“T’ll bite Sportie myself then! 
Awawoo!!” 

“Clarice, how much sugar?” 

“Two—no one—Lands, stand still 
Roscoe! Now I'll have to tie it 
again.” 

“Awawoo, I’ll tie his tail!!” 

“But if I don’t make this prospect, 
tk: boss says—” 

‘I don’t care what the boss says. 
We’re canning!! Now, be a good 
fellow and call off this prospect.” 

“But, Clarice, you just don’t call 
off a prospect!” 

“Well, take him to Joe’s Place to 
eat.” 

“T’ll eat him! Awawoo!!” 

“But, Clarice, this is no ordinary 
prospect!” 

“Well, lands don’t blame me!!” 

“You didn’t tie that right—he’s 
from Chicago. One of the biggest 
dealers in perfumes in the country!” 

“Awawoo, I’ll break them!!” 


“And he’s coming all the way to 
Mellville to see you!” 

“Well, if you’d have listened to me 
last week, you would have remem- 
bered that I stated very plainly that 
it is quite by accident that this man 
is coming to Mellville, and that it is 
not by accident that he likes home- 
cooking and a touch of family life in 
a suburban home!!” 

“Awawoo, I’ll bite him!” 

“All right, then bring him here, 
but I’ll not be responsible if Har- 
mond has a tantrum.” 

Something like the wrinkles in his 
pants divided Mr. Marvel’s face into 
the semblance of a smile, and his tie 
suddenly became a care of the past. 
— he announced, “we'll be 

ere.” 


Mr. Marvel turned on the balls of 
his feet and rolled smoothly out of 
the room. A sudden discovery made 
him ~ rolling and gasp at what 
was no less than the descent of Gog 
and Magog, for there at his very 
feet lay his sample case, a Titanic 
wreck of broken bottles and a seep- 
ing scent of Perfume at Twilight, 
Creme de la Creme, Fille d’ Hon- 
neur, and Mrs. Marvel’s canning. 

“Clarice!!!” 


“Yes?” 
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“Look—my samples!” 

“Harmond, I’ll bet!” 

“You'll bet! Who else??” 

“Now, cool yourself, Roscoe!” 

“Where is he, that—!!” 

By splitting a second just in time, 
Mrs. Marvel firmly braced herself 
against her towering husband and 
with two firm hands withstood his 
heaving frame. “You’re angry, 
Roscoe,” she warned. “Doctor Smith 


says, ‘Never correct a_ child 
when—’ ” 

“Bah!” 

“Roscoe! !” 

“HARMOND!!!” 


By this time the sensitive Har- 
mond had gathered there was more 
rotting going on in Denmark than at 
first could smelled, and conse- 
quently, he had himself and Sportie 
well on their way out the back gate 
and into the suburban woods. 

In the woods, everything was 
springtime, and little Harmond 
found many scampering kitties— 
squirrels, chipmunks, and little liz- 
zards—all of which were quite agile, 
and ——— of the approaching 
. armond felt gigantic, too. 

e bounced everywhere, threw sticks 
and stones; and jum two feet in 
the air like a kite with too much tail. 
It was a great and newly found 
freedom, and Harmond wallowed in 
it. He moved on and on, until he 


.came to Shoe String Creek where 


some big fellows were throwing 
string into the water. 


The big fellows ranged in ages 
from eight to twelve and talked bi 
talk about basses and whales an 
how not to waste bait on suckers. 
They were intent on their business of 
throwing in and out of the water, 
and it all fascinated Harmond. His 
eyes grew big, and the big fellows 
ignored him. 

“I’m gonna git a kitty.” 

“So what!” 

“He’ll scratch!” 

“Who cares, squirt!” 

“Who cares, you-squirt, too!” de- 
fended Harmond. 

“Aw, go on home!” 

“Don’t have to!” 

“T got a idea,” said a freckled one. 
“I bet you couldn’t find a kitty in 
the woods.” 

“Bet, too!” 

“Bet he couldn’t, huh, fellas?” 

“Yeah, bet so!” 

“We ain’t tellin’ where he is. He’s 
got some broke legs, hain’t he, Buz- 
zard? Buzzard katched him in his 
trap.” 

“T’ll bite him!” 

“You can’t find him.” 

“Can too!” 

“Betcha can’t!” 

“Can too!” 

“Well, we hain’t sayin’ where he 
is, but I bet the ole holler tree back 
in the woods would be a good place 
to keep one, huh, fellas? But we 
hain’t tellin’ where he is.” 
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“Bet he’s in the ole holler tree,” 
suggested Harmond. 

“We hain’t saying’, ere we, fel- 
las?” 

a let the squirt look fer his- 
se iad 

The freckled one put a hand up to 
his mouth and stifled a laugh. He 
winked wisely and said: “This 
squirt hain’t big ’nough to find no 
kitty by hisself, I bet, huh, fellas?” 
— he’s on’y "bout two year 
ole.” 

At this insult, Harmond threw 
himself into the air. “I kin jump, 
and I kin count. I guess I’m five, 
too, and I’ll bite somethin’!” 

“Haw-haw,” laughed the redhead, 
knowingly. “You won’t bite this 
kitty, huh, fellas?” 

“Naw, not this one!” 

“Naw, yerself! I’ll bite him, too!” 


“Haw-haw,” laughed the freckled 
one. “If he on’y knowed that if a 
cloud passes over the sun, this kind 
of a kitty kin git loose of a trap, 
even if he’s got ketched in three 
traps—that’s what he kin do if a 
cloud passes over the sun!” 

Harmond suddenly stood still and 
looked up at the sun. Small clouds 
were moving toward it. 

“Course,” continued the freckled 
one, “this squirt is too dumb to find 
a kitty before the clouds pass over 


the sun. That right, fellas?” 
“Sure is!” 
At this new insult, Harmond 


doubled up his fists and brought his 
jaws together. “Can too!” he said. 
“Can too enough!” 

“Well, he might be in the ole hol- 
ler tree, huh, fellas?” 

“T’ll pull his tail!” 

A chorus of unsuppressed laughs 
split the woods. “Haw-haw, you 
won’t pull this kitty’s tail!!” 

Like a sudden gush of wind, Har- 
mond was off on the hunt, and 
Sportie announced the spectacle with 
a garuff now and then. 

In the meanwhile, a few garuffs 
were emitting from the man from 
Chicago, who was large and porky, 
sat all over the place, and rolled his 
cigarettes all over the floor. Mr. 
Marvel was trying all his powers of 
persuasion, while he opened and 
closed, corked and uncorked bottles, 
and talked perfume until the house 
was full of it. 

But the man from Chicago busied 
himself with comfortably sitting all 
over the sofa with his face turned 
toward odors from the kitchen. From 
the way his face would light up and 
dim down, as the stages of smell and 
seasoning neared perfection, an 
amateur could tell he was following 
the progress of pots and not per- 
fume. 

“But, Mr. Ferris, my Fille!!” 
begged Mr. Marvel. 
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_ right, Old Topper... What 
is t estial smell from the 
kitchen?” 

“Stew!!” barked Mr. Marvel. 

“Aw, no, no; something more 
delicate than that.” 

“But this is imported, Mr. Ferris. 
It’s four dollars an ounce anywhere 
else. We have the formula now. 
That’s how you get it so cheap.” 

“Aw, that smell’s not cheap!” 

“My Fille?” 

“No, no, my good man, the 
kitchen!” 

At this disclosure of utter indif- 
ference, Mr. Marvel dropped limply 
into an opposite chair and settled 
down for a few years. He jum 
into a mental space-ship and shot 
past nothingness. Net even a lone 
thought went along; he just wan- 
dered here and there, and every- 
where he ran into a brick wall or 
two. It all seemed impossible! 


Then something began to happen. 
At first he did not sense it, for his 
senses were dulled by perfume and a 
series of musings that had taken 
over the wheels of his mind. But 
the man from Chicago sat up! His 


nose began rabbitlike movements. 
“Smell it?” he asked. 
Mr. Marvel sniffed the air. 
“What?” 


“Man, can’t you smell?? It’s the 
worst smell I ever—It smells like— 
I can’t remember anything bad 
enough!” 

“What—the Fille?” 

“Oh, the Fille!!!” 

hy 

“Hm, so it is the Fille!!!” finished 
the man from Chicago, as he arose 
to as full a stature as his corpulence 
could permit. 

“But—but you like it?” 

“Like it! It has aftersmell, and 
you have the smell to ask me if I 
like it! It stinks! You stink! Every- 
thing stinks! !” 

“Do either of you—” broke in 
Mrs. Marvel, as she rushed into the 
room, “do you smell something 
strange, or am I imagining any- 
thing?” 

“So sorry, Mrs. Marvel. Such a 
gracious little cook to have a fabri- 
cation for a husband. Aftersmell!!” 

Mrs. Marvel smiled. “Oh, thank 
you,” she said without fully taking 
in the situation. “Roscoe, do some- 
thing! It’s getting worse!!” 

“But, Clarice, my Fille never did 
that before!” 

“Whatever it 
holding her nose. 
any longer!!” 

“Madam, I toast to you. I do for 
a fact!” said the man from Chicago. 
“I admire you for trying to smooth 
over this situation, but he isn’t 
worth it!” 


is, Grandmother’s 
We can’t stand it 
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“He—who?” 

“Your husband! That dealer in 
aftersmells!!” 

“But, Mr. Ferris, I—This is the 
first time—” 

“And it’s the last! Good bye!!” 

“What’s the matter with him, 
Roscoe? Isn’t he going to stay for 
lunch?” 

The front door banged, and Mr. 
Marvel slumped into a chair; his 
head went between his fists; his eyes 
searched the floor for an answer. 
Mrs. Marvel went over to him and 
sat on the edge of the chair. “Poor 
Roscoe,” she said, “you failed.” 

“I asked you not to can to-day, 
Clarice,” he said. 

“Now, listen to me, Roscoe Mar- 
vel! My canning is not making that 
smell! !” 

“All right, all right, but something 
is. Some combination of odors has 
destroyed the effect of my Fille. 
Can’t you smell it? Right here in 
this room. Some chemical reaction— 
but if you hadn’t canned to-day!!” 

“Now, listen Roscoe, don’t you 
start on me!!” 

“I’m not starting on you—canning 
going on all over the house just 
when the most important thing in 
our lives should be perfume all over 
the house?” 


“Why, Roscoe, he liked that 
smell!” 
“This smell!!’”’ 


“No, my cooking.” 

“Well, this smell is your cook- 
ing!!” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, leave me 
tell you what! It’s that old Fille- 
something-or-other! I’m not so 
dumb. I caught on to what all the 
arguing was about. I heard him say 
aftersmell, and believe me, nobody 
wants a perfume that leaves after- 
smell!” 

“Well, if you hadn’t canned—” 

“That’s right! Goon! Nag me! 
Martyr me, and I’m a fine cook!” 

“Oh, Clarice, be quiet!” 

“Boo-hoo!” 

“Where’s Harmond?” 

““Boo-hoo!” 

“Where’s Harmond?” 

“Boo-hoo!” 


Mr. Marvel got up and went into 
the kitchen. “Where’s Harmond, 


Grandmother?” 
In a _ simple turkish manner, 
Grandmother had the kitchen towel 


entwined about her head with one 
end hanging down over her nose, 
which she held firmly. 
“Oudt tum place, 
gurgled. 
“HARMOND!!!” 
“T ain’t comin’!” said a voice from 
under somewhere. 
“Where are you, Harmond?” 
“We ain’t comin’ too!” 


’Oscoe,” she 
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Mr. Marvel scratched his head in 
amazement. “Where do you nk 
he is, Grandmother?” 

“I dod nod, ’Oscoe,” she blew. 

“It sounds like it comes out of the 
floor.” 

“Id smells worts!” 

Mr. Marvel scratched his head 
again. “Harmond dear, I’ve got ice 
cream,” he promised. 

“Don’t wan’ none!” 

“Ah!!” exclaimed Mr. 
“The air-vent!!” 

The air-vent was helping ventila- 
tion very little, and when Mr. Mar- 
vel lifted the grate, it belched forth 
Harmond and a limping rodent in 
black and white. 

“Kitty!” shouted Harmond. 

“Oh my!” cried Grandmother, 
lifting her skirts. 

“HARMOND, let _—i out 
skunk!!!” 

“Awawoo, I won’t!” 

“Clarice, take care of Harmond!” 

“T will not! You hunt squirrels! !” 

“Clarice, this is not a squirrel!” 

“Well, don’t shout at me! I can 
smell!” 

The sensitive Harmond crouched 
in one corner of the kitchen, clinging 
tightly to the black and white bundle 
like a rag doll. His eyes were big 
and teary, while his mouth hung 
open for air. 

“That’s not a kitty, dear,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Marvel. “That’s a 
pole-kitty!!” 

“Yes, Harmond, take him outside 
like Daddy’s little man.” 

“I won't!” 

“What’ll we do?” asked Mrs. Mar- 
vel. “I won’t touch it. We’ll never 

t the smell out. We'll lose our 

ome, Roscoe!” 

At this point, Grandmother un- 
twined and threw down her towel. 
In ten, twelve seconds, she was on 
her feet standing before them. Her 
eyes were bl ot, and her nose 
ran, but the run of her speech was 
certain and did not drip. “You've 
already lost your home,” she sneezed, 
“before the skunk ever got in.” 

“Oh, Grandmother!” said Mr. 
Marvel. “There’ll be age prospects 
come through Mellville before long.” 

“Sure,” said Grandmother, “and 
Harmond will be a young man some 
day, but he’ll never know his parents 
ever passed through Mellville. I 
told you before you’d live to smell 
the day!! Well, it stinks, don’t it? 
And when an only son has to go out 
and befriend polecats—parenthood is 
beginning to stink badly!” 

While gasps were still registering, 
Grandmother took the relenting Har- 
mond by the hand and led him out 
the back door. 

“Come on, Harmond,” she said, 
“let’s play buried treasure some- 
where.’ 


Marvel. 


that 
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Clarence F. Burkhardt 


N RESPONSE to numerous let- 

ters from working wives who 

have become exhausted and be- 
wildered in their efforts to climb the 
ladder of business success, the con- 
ductor of an advice column in a 
metropolitan daily, speaking from 
years of observation, warned them 
that if they still cared to realize 
their ambitions, they would have to 
become cheap go-getters. 

To be told that they would have 
to develop into female Babbitts could 
hardly have been a pleasant prospect 
to many of these two-job wives, but 
a careful study of the matter shows 
that they may have something to 
gain by doing a little sober thinking. 
To begin with, the opinion is gain- 
ing ground that when the double in- 
come exceeds the actual needs of the 
family, it can be, and frequently is 
more of a detriment than a help, for 
in an overwhelming number of cases, 
it has been found to promote care- 
less and extravagant habits. 

John makes $25.00 per week, but 
he and Mary regard that as insuf- 
ficient. So Mary gets herself a job 
and adds $18.00 to the income. Then 
they feel that with $43.00 per week, 
they can perhaps afford a modest 
home. “Perhaps” and “modest.” It 
seems to some of us that a lot of 
Americans have a long way to go 
before they learn the art of living. 

A woman writer observes that 
“the average woman is of more 
economic value in the house than 
out of it.” If she is a mother, but 
has no hankering to keep the home 
fires burning, it will cost her not less 
than $2000 a year to hire someone 
in her place. And such an unnatural 
mode of life leads to various ex- 
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travagances to say nothing of foster- 
ing a reckless state of mind that 
gives little thought to the need of 
providing for the inevitable rainy 
day. 

Working wives must shoulder a 
large amount of the responsibility 
for the rapidly sinking birth rate 
which will eventually be an invita- 
tion to some other nation like Japan 
perhaps, in search of more living 
room for its people to take advan- 
tage of our weakness. When that 
dread day comes, the twin evil of 
divorce, likewise augmented by 
home-deserting wives will have so 
lowered the morale and stamina of 
our people that we will be easy prey 
for any invader. 


“Big Business spoils a woman for 
love and marriage. The more domi- 
nant she becomes, the more she re- 
pels men,” deplores the director of 
the Institution of Family Relations 
in Los Angeles. Similar opinions 
coming from others whose duties 
bring them in touch with such mat- 
ters are being voiced throughout the 
land. 


It is not pleasant to contemplate 
this luxury worship that drives the 
wife and mother out of the home to 
enslave herself to commerce and in- 
dustry simply in order to bring in a 
few extra dolars to hand over to the 
weekly installment collector. For 
those others who are obliged to work 
for the actual necessities of life, and 
there are many, some form of family 
subsidy would be preferable to the 
present practice. 

The fact that a woman has no 
children, and is so well provided with 
labor-saving devices that she has 
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practically nothing to do does not 
justify her in entering the business 
world. There remain many useful 
activities too numerous to mention 
here, in which she could engage with 
benefit to herself, her husband, and 
society. 

Quite commonly, that guilty feel- 
ing that troubles so many working 
wives, affects the whole family and 
gives every one an inferiority com- 
plex. For despite the bold front 
which they may put on, they fre- 
quently suffer qualms of conscience 
that with all their ostentatious liv- 
ing, they cannot hide. In too many 
cases, the more senseless the display, 
the worse the inferiority complex. 


But that is not all. One million 
persons of both sexes are unem- 
ployed as a consequence of married 
women leaving home to work. An 
economist of national reputation has 
asserted that a million unemployed 
could be put back to work if only the 
married women were discharged. 
And what greater problem faces 
America today than that of putting 
its unemployed back to work? 

But the answer of these women 
is that they are holding their posi- 
tions because of their superior 
ability. But this does not seem to 
be the case at all. The plain fact is 
that those women who do not have 
to work for their livelihoods can af- 
ford to do so for less money. And 
this they are known to be willing to 
do if necessary. 

They certainly do not display any 
superior intelligence in the manner 
in which they defend their selfish- 
ness. How little these women realize 
the evils that they have wrought is 
shown by the cheap ridicule that 
they are heaping on the various state 
legislatures that are attempting to 
do something about the matter. The 
tactlessness of many of their 
publicity agents is rapidly deflating 
their boasts of superior intelligence. 

Here is a typical sample: “John 
Citizen arrives at his office to be 
greeted by a male receptionist, a 
male switchboard operator, and a 
male private secretary who opens 
his mail, arranges his appointments, 
and takes dictation. At lunch his 
favorite waitress is missing, her 
place taken by a young man.... Mrs. 
Citizen also resents the husky bari- 
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tone voice that moans ‘number 
please’ every time she picks up the 
phone. This is what a _ general 
purge of all women in industry 
would mean.” Here is another gem: 
“In my home town,” writes a 
woman, “there used to be a lot of 
derogatory talk about women who 
would entrust their children to ‘hired 
help.’ There was one woman who 
boasted that her fifteen year old son 
had never yet come home from 
school without finding mother there. 
Just how that fitted him to meet life 
in which he would have to meet 
many situations without mother’s 
help is not clear, but heads always 
nodded approval of her statement. 
For the past thirty years, that care- 
fully mothered boy has been book- 
keeper in a large corporation where 
the son of a notorious gad-about 
mother is the chief executive.” Not 
a word about the characters of the 
two men. That doesn’t count. Which 
one turned out to be the best money 
maker, the best go-getter? That is 
all that matters. 


Here is still another: “The busi- 
ness woman may come home at night 
too mentally worn, too nervously 
exhausted to enter into her child’s 
life.... But on the other hand,... 
the society woman may also be too 
exhausted from the bridge party.” 
The fact that many society women 
are still more foolish than working 
wives is expected to white-wash the 
latter. Excellent logic! 


Some argue that since industry 
has now taken over many of the 
tasks that used to be performed at 
home, women must therefore seek 
business jobs in order to increase 
their incomes so that they can con- 
tinue to afford these transplanted 
services and commodities now sup- 
plied by industry. This leads to the 
question: was business made for 
women or women for business? It 
would seem that some of this intel- 
lectual superiority applied to the 
problem of freeing themselves from 
their slavery to commerce and in- 
dustry would be more in keeping 
with common sense. Likewise, a 
little restraint on their seemingly in- 
finite wants would work wonders in 
this same direction. 


Ever since the beginning of the 
depression, many cases have come to 
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light where families and individuals 
have found it surprisingly easy to 
make drastic adjustments to their 
modes of living by forcing their 
needs and wants to conform to re- 
duced incomes, But it seems that 
there remain many more who have 
still to undergo similar experiences 
before they learn some valuable les- 
sons. “But” we are told by certain 
interests, “we need not less produc- 
tion and consumption, but more, if 
we are to maintain a suitable stan- 
dard of living.” Standard of living! 
Again the silly idea of making con- 
suming robots of all of us regard- 
less of the moral and social conse- 
guences. But then what is morality 
aside of expanding profits? 


No one would be likely to accuse 
Roger W. Babson of being biased 


against business and industry, but 


even he has been forced to admit 
that “when we take a day off alone 
in the woods and look at our efforts 
in a cold-blooded analytical way, we 
conclude that civilization is crazy. 
We are killing ourselves in striving 
for what is of no value, and much 
of which is undermining our health 
and happiness. Furthermore, we 
conclude that our standard of living 
is slightly, if any, above that of one 
hundred years ago. 

“Of course, we may have more 
comforts and conveniences than our 
grandparents had. I merely say 
that most of us are no healthier or 
happier, and that most of the na- 
tion’s efforts during the past one 
hundred years have been sheer 
waste.” 

The trouble with many of these 
women is that they have been indoc- 
trinated for too long by high pres- 
sure advertising with the delusion 
that every gadget and every luxury 
is their birthright. Questionnaires 
are now being sent out by those who 
are defending the practice of wives 
working away from the home. All 
of these questionnaires give particu- 
lar prominence to one question: 
“Would the family have to give up 
its car if the wife stopped working?” 
How is it possible to avoid the sus- 
picion that it is the luxury trades 
that are interested in maintaining 
this troublesome situation? 

Then too, we hear much of those 
overworked words and _ phrases, 
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career, self-expression, development 
of one’s powers, self-realization, and 
what not. But enough for that. The 
reader is probably just as tired of 
these shibboleths as is the writer. 


To slave in a store, factory, or 
office is woman’s constitutional right 
say the ladies. Of course it is. Who 
denies the fact? However, there fre- 
quently arise emergencies which de- 
mand that for the time being, rights 
must sometimes for the sake of the 
general good, be suspended. But to 
call the proposed remedy un-Amer- 
ican as has also been done, is about 
the poorest argument of all. Are 
we Americans so superhumanly vir- 
tuous and wise? Have we ever yet 
demonstrated that we have a mon- 
opoly on wisdom or virtue? The fact 
that we have been free from the 
chronic military conflict common to 
some parts of the world proves noth- 
thing. With the natural resources 
which we are blessed with, we cer- 
tainly ought to be free from these 
economic wars. 


Then there are those who half ad- 
mit the justice and necessity of dis- 
criminating against the working 
wife, but seem to be afraid that the 
movement may go too far. The an- 
swer to this is that the emergency is 
serious enough to take this risk of 
the things going too far. Whatever 
purchasing power it would take from 
these selfish women would possibly 
cause a shift in the nature of Amer- 
ica’s spending habits. Yet, the wel- 
fare of all the people is more im- 
portant than the prosperity of the 
luxury trades. “But they employ 
millions of people” some will say. 
Granted. These persons would be 
re-employed in the more essential in- 
dustries which today are not pro- 
ducing an adequate amount of goods 
for that unfortunate one-third of our 
population which is ill clothed, ill 
housed, and ill fed. 

In the face of increasing vice, 
crime, birth control, and divorce, we 
worship luxury and prate of our 
high standard of living. Yet we 
are in some respects so poor that we 
cannot provide homes for many of 
our wives and mothers. Perhaps we 
boastful Americans had better re- 
vise our philosophy of life, and put 
these revisions into practice before 
it is too late. 
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Christianity in Labor 

EXT to the war and the com- 

ing national elections, labor 

racketeering is one of the 
most consistent topics in our daily 
papers. The reigns of terror estab- 
lished by these professional extor- 
tionists rival the gangster activities 
of Prohibition days and create a 
much sadder picture. Instead of 
preying upon the ill gotten gains of 
fellow criminals, these human har- 
pies—many of whom have criminal 
records—browbeat from _ scrub- 
women, night watchmen, and other 
low paid workers a scarcely to be 
spared percentage of their hard 
earned money. Many of these work- 
ers, fighting the fina] phase of a los- 
ing battle in life’s economic struggle, 
accede to the constantly increasing 
demands of the racketeers, their ac- 
ceptance forced by the hungry 
mouths looking to them for food. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers, 
constantly half sick, with health 
broken from years of toil and ser- 
vice, drag their tired bodies cour- 
ageously to a daily struggle in which 
they give more than they receive in 
an effort to maintain the dignity of 
man, only to find themselves faced 
with a merciless extortion which 
threatens to totally eclipse capital- 
istic greed and oppression. Their 
hopes for economic justice, which 
shone so promisingly a little while 
back, seemed about to be mortally 
wounded when the labor racketeers 
entered the picture. 


Man’s inhumanity to man has 
never been better unveiled than in 
the labor situation. For hundreds 
of years the majority of the world’s 
workers have been denied the joys 
of living by a cruelly oppressive yolk 
born of greed and avarice. The 
history of labor’s struggles against 
oppression was never intended for 
soothing bedtime stories, for over its 
pages the elemental forces of good 
and evil battle savagely for and 
against the dignity of man. But, 
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after century upon century of bat- 
tling for recognition of its rights 
and for the extension of human 
justice, labor, its head bloody but un- 
bowed from the terrific lacings taken 
at the beginning of the industrial 
and mechanical ages, faced, about a 
quarter century ago, the heart 
warming encouragement of a new 
born day. For the next few years 
labor seemed to be coming into its 
own as its rapidly increasing unions 
gained victory after victory in the 
age old struggle for rights and 
recognition. But just as the move- 
ment was reaching full stride, its 
gains charmed the cupidity of two 
new groups whose entry into the 
labor field threatened it with slow 
strangulation until something was 
done about it. On one side the 
racketeers muscled their way in with 
guns and blackjacks, while on the 
other side the Communists perpetrat- 
ed their infiltration by slyness and 
cunning so natural to them. Neither 
meant labor any good: the racket- 
eers had no interest except to live 
on the wages of labor; and the Com- 
munists, seeking solely to destroy the 
government through the unions, 
bored from within, preaching the 
doctrines of a country in which there 
are no labor unions, no individual 
liberties, no freedom of press or 
speech. 


So sudden and ferocious was the 
onslaught of the racketeers and so 
utterly misleading were the words of 
the Communists that they both suc- 
ceeded in invading labor before 
many suspected what they were 
about and before long, in many 
unions, were riding high. As an in- 
creasingly nauseating odor arose 
from their activities, true minded 
individuals began looking for a 
strong arm of defense. Out of the 
ruckus the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists was born, conceived 
and organized by a very small group 
of Catholic men and women who 
favored the proper uses of trade 
unions but deplored their abuses. 
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THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


Although only three years old, it has 
already become a mighty force in 
eliminating from the union move- 
ment crime, corruption, exploitation, 
and general rottenness and has bat- 
tled successfully for labor’s rights. 
Space does not permit a discussion 
of the ACTU’s activities, although 
an account of their accomplishments 
would fill this magazine and many 
more. Its fearless and unprejudiced 
fight against any and all odds forms 
one of the most absorbing chapters 
in labor’s history. In its short ex- 
istence it has already justified many, 
many times its right to existence. 

Stirring as the history of ACTU’s 
campaign is, a look at the principle 
forming its life-germ is far more 
important. The founders of this 
movement took for their foundation 
the eternal truth that Christian 
ethics are the only infallible consti- 
tution for any human activity. They 
took as their authority for existence 
“On Reconstructing the Social Or- 
der” in the encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI, May 15, 1931: 

“It belongs to the Bishops to per- 
mit Catholic workingmen to join 
these unions, where they judge that 
circumstances render it necessary 
and there appears no danger for 
religion, observing however the rules 
and precautions recommended by 
Our Predecessor of saintly memory, 
Pius X. 

“Among these precautions the 
first and foremost is that, side by 
side with these trade unions, there 
must always be associations which 
aim at giving their members a 
thorough religious and moral train- 
ing, that these in turn may impart 
to the labor unions to which they be- 
long the upright spirit which should 
direct their entire conduct. Thus 
will these unions exert a beneficent 
influence far beyond the ranks of 
their own members.” 

In the midst of the dizzy mael- 
strom of social theories, economic 
theories, political theories, psycho- 
logical interpretations and philoso- 
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phical pronouncements, which, in 
their never ending multiplicity, con- 
fuse the minds of men to the point 
of desperation, the ACTU by seeking 
first the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness is finding all other 
things being added thereto. Thus 
another case of seemingly insur- 
mountable complications of human 
society is being steadily unraveled 
by an application and practice of 
this simply spoken fundamental 
truth of life. When ACTU adopted 
this standard of guidance, it did so 
in real earnestness and its strict ad- 
herence to the spiritual, moral and 
social principles of Christian ethics 
has won it ecclesiastical support and 
the intense respect of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. 


With its membership restricted to 
Catholic members of recognized 
unions, the ACTU offers its services 
to unionists of any faith and directs 
its activities against corrupt activi- 
ties of men of any faith. With the 
spirit of true Christian charity it 
gives to unionists of all faiths the 
right of full and free expression in 
its many open conferences and dis- 
cussions. Along with creating the 
type of leadership necessary to suc- 
cessful solution of labor’s problems 
and a stiffening of the backbones of 
fellow unionists to resist exploita- 
tion, ACTU is constantly teaching 
those with whom it comes in contact 
that the moral and social principles 
of the encyclical which they them- 
selves follow is the one true answer 
to the ills which encompass labor 
like a raging sea of torment. 


ACTU’S chapters in seventeen 
major cities and its continuing 
growth spells the doom of labor 
racketeers and exploiters along with 
the Communists; and the speed with 
which this doom approaches is com- 
mensurate with the growth of this 
body of people who take religion 
with them into their daily work and 
apply its principles to solving what 
would otherwise be puzzling situa- 
tions. The sight of 3500 Catholic 
teamsters receiving Holy Commun- 
ion in a body at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York couldn’t have been 
anything but most inspiring to ob- 
servers, for when people measure 
their problems by spiritual yard- 
sticks instead of the fulfillment of 
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base instincts, the world is making 
real advancement. Despite the tem- 
porary appearance of success of 
various non-religious theories, their 
success is never lasting and their 
practice usually leaves the situation 
worse than before. But the teach- 
ings of Christianity cover all situa- 
tions in all ages and provide for 
every change in the material status 
of the human race. 


But as important as the ACTU is 
in the field of labor, the writer sees 
in this organization an influence 
which must be the saving grace of 
America if America is to be saved. 
Clear headed Americans realize only 
too well that a conscientious appli- 
cation of Christian ethics and teach- 
ings in every department of our 
daily lives is the only solution to the 
problems threatening our way of 
life. Unfortunately, however, there 
are far too many Americans who be- 
lieve no good thing can come out of 
Nazareth; they are those people 
who demand a sign from Heaven to 
be convinced. A fully matured ACTU 
can give ‘that sign and a large scale 
success of Christian principles in the 
labor field should win their applica- 
tion to the other multitudinous dan- 
gers which threaten. 


Wouldn’t it be a sad commentary 
on the intelligence of the human race 
if its great intellects, after making 
many perilous and costly journeys 
into the realms of the Abstract, the 
Abstruse, and the Absurd,—return- 
ing each time to admit with shamed 
faces their failure to cope with 
civilization’s | complexities—should 
suddenly find on their own doorsteps 
a complete answer which has always 
been there; an answer which asks 
no price except its acceptance and 
conscientious application; an answer 
which will be as complete and satis- 
fying a billion years from now as it 
is today; an answer which the peo- 
ple who know that God’s world must 
be ruled by God’s principles call 
Christianity. 

Hope Ahead 
HERE are two schools of 
thought in American education, 
those who believe religion should be 
taught in the schools and those who 


don’t. As we know, the chief ex- 
ponent of the first practice is the 
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Catholic Church. The October issue 
of THE Grait—which, incidentally, 
should be read by every parent, re- 
gardless of faith—sets forth suc- 
cinctly and convincingly the Church’s 
viewpoint. In a Christian democracy 
there certainly can be no successful 
argument against creating a re- 
ligious atmosphere in the child’s 
major activities during his formative 
years. But the public schools, in 
their efforts to be held blameless of 
any charges of sectarianism, literal- 
ly bend backward in their refusal to 
incorporate religion in the students’ 
training. 

However, the Catholic Church may 
possibly be on the eve of an accept- 
ance of its viewpoint by public 
schools. A step in that direction has 
been recently taken by the Pitts- 
burgh public high schools. Dr. 
Graham, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh’s public schools, is unquestion- 
ably one of the very foremost of the 
country’s progressive educators. 
Progressive educators feel that many 
of America’s present ills could be 
remedied in its schools and Dr. 
Graham headed a national commis- 
sion which made an _ exhaustive 
study of public schools throughout 
the country. The report of the com- 
mission, which probed deeply and 
fearlessly, is far from flattering. 

Many of America’s leaders are 
daily becoming more and more con- 
vinced that a lack of religion is 
mainly responsible not only for our 
own national ills but also the world’s. 
Although a Pennsylvania statute ex- 
pressly forbids the offering of re- 
ligious instruction in public schools, 
Dr. Graham worked out a plan 
which is workable under the State’s 
school code. Although the State’s 
attorney general ruled religious in- 
struction couldn’t be given by the 
schools directly, there could be no 
objection to students enrolling for 
religious instruction by churches of 
their own choice and receiving 
academic credit for work satisfac- 
torily completed. Last Spring a trial 
balloon was sent up and a few ex- 
perimental classes were organized. 
Their success decided the incorpora- 
tion of the plan into the school cur- 
riculum. 

Under it, school officials do not re- 
cruit students for these classes but 
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give every encouragement to stu- 
dents to receive religious instruction 
in their own faiths. For academic 
credit—two full credits for a four 
year course—the enrollees devote 
three hours weekly to religious in- 
struction. One hour of regular 
school time is allowed, to which the 
student must add another hour out- 
side of school. The third hour must 
be devoted to religious worship at a 
chosen church. 


The School Board recognizes the 
training given by various churches 
participating and formulates no in- 
struction procedure. The pastor’s 
statement that the student has suc- 
cessfully completed the requirements 
of his course is accepted as final. 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
clergymen are enthusiastically sup- 
porting this program and its suc- 
cess depends largely upon their con- 
tinued cooperation. So far as can 
be learned, this is the first time in 
Pennsylvania’s history that credits 
counting towards graduation have 
been given for religious study in a 
public school. 


This step is still a far cry from 
the Catholic viewpoint of education, 
for it excludes religious atmosphere 
from the classroom. But in a nation 
in which fifty percent of the people 
have no active church affiliations, an 
extension of this idea is bound to 
have a salutary effect. A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump and since 
a public admission is being made 
that religion is a most vital part of 
education, the time may not be too 


far off when the Catholic Church 
will see its educational philosophy 


accepted by the nation. Several 
other large cities have approved or 
else are considering something simi- 
lar to the Pittsburgh Plan. 


Finger Bow] Barrage 


Ovk Americanism must be prac- 
tical as well as idealistic to be 
worth anything. Whether we want 
war or not does not alter our needs 
for national defense and the neces- 
sity of speed, brains and economy in 
accomplishing it. A recent poll re- 
vealed a majority of citizens dissatis- 
fied with defense material produc- 
tion; but this dissatisfaction comes 
mostly from misunderstanding the 
time required to manufacture huge 
quantities of defense materials in a 
nation geared for peace. While gov- 
ernment speed is essential, a reason- 
able patience on our part is also 
necessary. But here’s an item which 
indicates a trend which must be 
watched closely. Major Al Williams 
recently wrote: “Another vital 
preparation measure is to be found 
in an amazing Navy contract of 
recent date in which there was an 
order for $250,000 worth of table 
silver, engraved. In this order one 
item called for 5000 silver finger 
bowls—engraved.” 

I do not know if a quarter mil- 
lion dollars for additional table 
silver is necessary for the additional 
requirements of our _ increasing 
Navy, but I do know that $1000 
would buy about a trainload of the 


knives, forks, and spoons the A.E.F. 
used. I do not know if the silver- 
ware need be engraved, for the cur- 
rent fracas has changed war con- 
siderabiy. But I do know positively, 
and so do millions of Americans, en- 
graved finger bowls are not equip- 
ment for repelling a ruthless in- 
vader. Ordinarily we Americans 
may willingly pay a finger bowl tax 
so officials and visiting dignitaries 
may dunk their fingers, but right 
now we are in an emergency and are 
supposedly using every penny appro- 
priated for sadly needed weapons. 
With soldiers in recent army 
maneuvers running around yelling 
“Bang!” at each other because of 
wooden guns, it seems finger bowls 
could come later. 

Yet, these finger bowls may be ex- 
cellent strategy! Suppose, should 
Hitler blitz-krieg us, his invaders 
are met by barrages of engraved 
finger bowls! Back over the bound- 
ing main flee the invaders, hotly 
pursued by shiploads of American 
tars brandishing threateningly a 
second silver barrage! Then his- 
tory could forever refute the claim 
that America’s wealth can’t save 
her! Cleopatra may have crushed 
costly gems into Antony’s booze, but 
that’s piker stuff compared to using 
finger bowls for bullets. 

But, good natured as we Ameri- 
cans are, our present national de- 
fense emergency is a mighty serious 
thing and patriotism requires we see 
that every cent of our defense money 
is spent as wisely as possible. 


How So Be Proper 


Do you think it would be appropriate on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day to send a mourning card to a friend? Only 
ignorance or complete thoughtlessness could excuse one 
for sending a bunny rabbit for a Halloween card or a 
witch on a bromstick for an Easter greeting. Yet 
some persons see nothing incongruous with sending 
their friends very cute little “Scotties” and playful 
little kittens for a Christmas greeting. Dogs and cats 
have as little to do with the idea and spirit of Christ- 
mas as fireworks have with Good Friday. Now that we 
have so many beautiful liturgical symbols and appro- 
priate cards for Christmas, the least we can do is to 
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give them preference over the many silly and meaning- 
less cards that clutter our card counters—conceptions 
of an unreligious school of commercial “art.” The 
movement to reclaim Christmas as a day of spiritual 
and religious importance has been gaining rapidly the 
last few years. We can do our part by sending a devo- 
tional thought into American homes this year. Who 
knows, it might eounteract some of the materialistic 
stuff brought there by a pagan competitor. If you can’t 
find Catholic cards on the counter, you can get some 
beautiful ones from the Salvatorian Seminary, St. 
Nazianz, Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER V 


ATHER HUBERT scratched his head, glanced 

over Baxter’s shoulder, fixed his gaze on the 
flowery wallpaper adorning the room. “I could feel 
sorry I let you tell me this,” he said thoughtfully, 
“but I’m not. I think I understand why you need 
a priest for a close friend, why you have missed 
Father Valerian. You need a safety valve, and no 
one less than a priest will do.” 


“T need someone who can float me on an even 
keel,” said Baxter. “I carry much on my mind, 
and, no matter how I would unburden myself in 
. the confessional, the constant guiding hand would 
be missing, the hand possible only to a friend who 
is familiar with the one who would be guided. I 
have told you my background, my life up to a dozen 
years ago. But, and I emphasize it, many things 
have happened to me since. Things are always 
happening to me, things seemingly different than 
those that happen to others. I don’t know why. It 
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is as if some harsh deity were bent on making my 
life constantly miserable, on refusing me a chance 
to forget my past occasionally, on denying me what 
I might call a breathing spell, a little peace.” 

“You just forget the past,” the priest said firm- 
ly. “No man has probed the mind of God, and no 
man can say He has not forgiven you. As for your 
remark about a harsh deity, fiddlesticks! We all 
have something happening to us all the time. We 
wouldn’t be alive if we didn’t. It’s my opinion 
you’re too secretive; you keep too much to your- 
self. That is the thorn; that is what is giving you 
trouble.” 

“Father, if you mean I’m afraid my reputation 
would be ruined if my past were generally known, 
you’re mistaken. I’m not. They can’t take away 
from me the good works I’ve done. It so happened 
when I returned to this country that nobody 
thought of linking Paul Baxter with Rupert Bres- 
lau, and I deemed it prudent to be silent. After all, 
it wouldn’t be sensible to advertise one’s evils.” 
Baxter paused. “No, Father, I’m not afraid of 
anything happening to my reputation. I’m a doc- 
tor. I’ll stay a doctor. I have a job to do, a job 
that counts toward my salvation. I'll be doing 
that job no matter what does happen.” 

“You won’t go wrong very far with that spirit,” 
said the priest. “But, tell me, aren’t you required 
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te lie occasionally in order to keep some people in 
a state of ignorance? Your daughter, for instance, 
doesn’t she ever ask questions about her mother? 
And this woman who works for you, Miss Walska, 
doesn’t she ever show curiosity? I know she has 
been with you for as long as I’ve known you, and 
that’s six years. It’s hard to understand how you 
can keep a great deal from her when she is with you 
daily.” 

“Miss Walska knows I don’t talk about myself,” 
Baxter said slowly. “When she started to work for 
me, I told her then that for reasons of my own I 
made it a practice to keep personal matters to my- 
self, and I would require an employee of mine to 
park her curiosity outside. I had other nurses be- 
fore her. But you know how women are; always 
sticking their noses where they don’t belong. For 
a while I thought it would be necessary to hire a 
male nurse to help me in my work; men are never 
the inquisitive folk women are. However, I tried 
once more at obtaining a girl who could be dif- 
ferent; and Martha came along. Has been with me 
eight years now. As for my daughter, she sort of 
grew up with the idea her mother died shortly after 
she gave her birth, and I have let her keep that 
idea. Some months ago she asked me if I loved 
her mother deeply and why it was I didn’t re-marry, 
and I answered her by simply saying I didn’t like 
to recall sad memories, and these matters about 
which she asked were too sad for her knowledge. 
She hasn’t asked again, and I doubt I ever will tell 
her. I’m certain Toyo would never dare tell her.” 

“Yes, what about this Toyo?” Father Hubert 
queried. “How did you happen to hire him? It’s 
an odd friendship you have. And where did he 
learn to speak the fluent English he uses?” 

Baxter smiled. “It’s a normal friendship,” he 
answered. “Toyo was my superior in the German 
air corps, as I have explained. After the war he 
joined the French colonial army. That was in nine- 
teen twenty-two or three. They shipped him to 
Morocco where he fought the Riffs. I corresponded 
‘with him regularly. When he wrote one day that 
he thought he had enough after some twenty-five 
years of fighting under five flags and wished he 
could retire and settle to a quiet life, I suggested 
he come to me and I would have a place for him. He 
came. That was seven years ago. He doesn’t talk 
about soldiers or war anymore; he is satisfied his 
lot is with me. As for his ability to use English— 
well, I can explain that by saying he never saw 
Japan. He was born in New York City, has spoken 
English all his life.” 

“What a story he could tell about himself if he 
could ever be induced to tell it,” said the priest. 
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Baxter nodded, smiled 
“Father, is there a man alive who is not 
a walking book?” 


“Yes, what a story.” 
again. 


HE CLOCK in the hall chimed five o’clock. 

Baxter, having left the priest alone in the 
parlor, was gone an hour, devoted it to Sister Aga- 
tha. Sister Angelica and Sister Rosa hovered near 
him and his patient, ready to be called on for what- 
ever task or help he might require. Only Sister 
Theodosia worked at the stove in the kitchen; she 
alone could not entirely forget that in two hours a 
class of sixty or seventy men would be arriving 
to make a closed week-end retreat, and that a sup- 
per had to be prepared for them. Finally Baxter 
dismissed the two younger nuns, told them to cease 
worrying and return to their work. To lighten 
their anxiety, he telephoned Martha at her home, 
requested that she arrange to send three nurses to 
the retreat house, each to work in alternate eight 
hour shifts so that the Mother Superior would be 
under constant care for the next week at least, or 
until she definitely recovered. 


When at last he was satisfied he could do no more, 
he left the sickroom, returned to the parlor. From 
there he saw Father Hubert chatting with several 
men in the library. The men were early arrivals. 
He decided to join them. Father Hubert intro- 
duced him to the retreatants he himself was now 
meeting for the first time, and jointly they carried 
on a pleasant conversation until the priest, certain 
Baxter was anxious to leave, suggested the men find 
themselves rooms and beds to their taste while 
selection was still open. They departed, and Bax- 
ter, free to speak in confidence, told of Sister Aga- 
tha’s latest improvement and of his plan to have 
nurses on continuous duty. The priest thanked 
him for his thoughtfulness and for his offer to pay 
all expenses connected with the case, and he was 
about to clasp his hand in parting when the doctor 
caught sight of a bronze bust on a pedestal near the 
bookshelves. It was the familiar Ecce Homo. 


“Behold the man!” Baxter said musingly. “May 
I tell you that that particular figure played a large 
part in my conversion ?” 

Father Hubert raised an inquisitive eyebrow. 
“How?” he asked. 

Baxter, buttoning his overcoat and folding down 
the brim of his fedora to its accustomed angle, 
turned toward the bust. “That was during my 
first week in Chicago,” he said. “I was already 
interested in learning the truth about the Catholic 
faith. In Germany, after I returned to the uni- 
versity, I felt I had to have some kind of religion: 
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Mordeau’s words were dunning me. I joined the 
Lutheran faith, or, rather, I should say I started 
attending Lutheran services. After a while I found 
them unsatisfactory, and I switched to Calvinism. 
That, too, didn’t satisfy. Shortly before I left for 
Vienna I became interested in Christian Science, 
but it seemed such a jumble of so many peculiar 
ideas that I gave it up in disgust. Then followed 
several years when I didn’t go to any kind of church 
and felt that despite my yearnings all organized 
religion was only humbug at best. I decided to 
find God in my own way, without benefit of minis- 
ters or churches. Well, I dragged along like that 
until my last week in Vienna when I happened to 
get caught in a thunderstorm as I crossed the 
square where the cathedral stands. I stepped in- 
side for shelter, the same as I would step into a 
store or public building if one were near. That was 
the beginning of my conversion. I experienced a 
feeling in that cathedral unlike any I had ever 
known, and I resolved to learn all about Catholicism 
as soon as time permitted. That came when I 
reached Chicago. I went to see a priest whose name 
I picked at random from the telephone directory, 
and it was in his study I saw a copy of that bust. I 
asked the priest to explain its meaning, and he did. 
His answer shook my whole mental structure. He 
said: ‘There is the very central fact of history. 
Any man who seeks other than Him seeks a fool’s 
dream. Behold the man! He died for a principle; 
He established the one and only true Church. All 
othe churches are founded on shifting human 
whir.'s.’ Hearing that from an ordinary parish 
priest compelled me to deep thinking. Three or four 
days later I had that same priest enroll me in his 
convert class. Within four months he baptized 
me.” 


“You have been a faithful Catholic since,” Father 
Hubert said meaningly. 


“T have tried to be,” said the doctor. “I shudder 
to think how I would yet be floundering if I had not 
become a Catholic. Yes, Father, there is the central 
fact of history—and I’m pleased to see that bust in 
this room where the men can ponder its lesson 
during lectures.” 


Father Hubert smiled. “I put it there,” he said, 
“to remind the retreatants of the dreadful agony 
our Lord suffered for our sins, and to inspire them 
to beg Him for the grace of a good confession.” 


Baxter picked up his bag, started toward the 
hall. “Father, besides being an excellent friar,” 
he chuckled, “you’re also a fair psychologist.” 


N THE WAY home he stopped at the hospital 

where his program the next day included two 
major operations. After an hour during which he 
checked over the condition of the two women on 
whom he would operate, he resumed his journey, 
arrived at home a few minutes past eight. Toyo 
and Frances were in the parlor, the Japanese amus- 
ing himself with a game of solitaire, the girl play- 
ing the piano her father but recently bought and 
which he played almost as well as she. Toyo pushed 
his cards aside. 


“I’m glad you’re home early for a change,” he 
said. “I have supper waiting.” 

“I’m not very hungry,” said the doctor, throwing 
his coat and hat on a chair and shoving his bag 
under a table. “I can eat later.” He walked across 


the room. “It’s good to see you staying in.” He 
patted Frances on the back. “I was hoping you'd 
be home.” 


She ceased her music, looked up into his face. 
A lump filled her throat as she observed the tired 
lines under his eyes. “Won’t you please sit down?” 
she begged. “Here, I’ve got your slippers and your 
pipe.” 

“Remarkable service,” he chuckled. Dropping 
his weary frame to the bench, he took off his shoes. 
“No, thanks, I won’t smoke. I’d just like to sit here 
and listen, if you don’t mind,” he sighed. “Seems 
a long time since I sat beside you, my dear.” 


“Yes, we hardly know each other.” A pathetic 
thought prompted her remark. “Father and 
daughter, yet two strangers.” 


He bowed his head, smiled a faint, wistful smile, 
put his hands to the keyboard, struck several dis- 
connected chords. Then he folded his hands in his 
lap, stared at her. She was very pretty to his 
sight. Her black eyes and ebon hair distinctly 
showed off the rest of her fine features. She ap- 
peared taller than her actual height of five feet 
and four inches—and, somehow, he fancied he could 
no longer consider her a young girl; she was more 
a young woman. There was a difference between 
the one and the other, and the weighteof appraisal 
favored the term that denoted adulthood. 

“Strangers?” His voice echoed a pensive quali- 
ty. “Have we slipped away from each other?” 

“TI think we have,” she said quietly. “We used to 
have more in common once. Now—” She shrugged 
her shoulders. 


“Go ahead, get sentimental,” muttered Toyo, 
mockingly. “You’ll discover yourself by and by.” 
Baxter nudged his daughter, winked. “The old 
reprobate hasn’t a sweet sentiment in his whole 
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hide,” he said. 
playing before I sat down?” 
The Japanese rose from his chair, shuffled off to 


“Let’s ignore him. What were you 


the kitchen. He saw beneath their remarks their 
desire for privacy; he could not deny it to them. 
As he reached the kitchen door, Frances began the 
melancholy strains of Tschaikowsky’s None But The 
Lonely Heart. 

The doctor listened with a meditative mood creep- 
ing over him, watched the girl’s hands as they 
moved up and down the keyboard. When she 
finished the song, he took a cigarette from his vest 
pocket, lighted it, allowed himself a fragmentary 
reverie. He was unaware that tears clouded her 
vision. 

“Dad!” Her voice sounded far away. 
you always love me?” 

“Always, unto death,” he answered with a mixed 
feeling. 

She wove her arms around his neck, laid her 
head to his shoulder, and wept. 


66 Y DEAR, I don’t know why you should be 
crying. I admit we don’t have much 
time together, and it does appear I do neglect you, 
but you must understand I have a job that de- 
mands a lot. I don’t very often get a chance—” 
She stilled him by putting a finger to his lips, 
stilled his eagerness to accept a blame. His 
thoughts were so obvious; they hurt deep. “No, 
it isn’t that,” she said, sobbing. “It’s that I’ve been 
a fool, that—oh, God forgive me! Dad, I don’t 
know how to say it.” 

Baxter paled. A trickle of sweat rolled from his 
brow; his hands caught nervously at her arms. 
His eyes burned into hers. She winced, buried her 
head in his bosom. “What are you saying?” He 
trembled. 

“I’m going to have a baby.” Her muffled voice 
rose on a note of despair. “I’m ashamed of myself.” 

The blood drained from his face, his mouth 
quivered with an uncontrollable twitch. The trickle 
of sweat became a rivulet of beads, and for a mo- 
ment he fel, an urge to do violence. But he held 
grimly to reason. “Who’s the man?” He forced 
the demand. 

“T can’t tell you,” moaned the girl. “I promised 
I wouldn’t tell, not until he can - a job and we 
can arrange a wedding.” 

“Oh, not even a man, only a kid like yourself!” 
Baxter exclaimed bitterly. “Who is he?” 

She shook her head, clung tighter to him. “I 
can’t tell you,” she repeated. “I promised I wouldn’t. 
Dad, believe me, I love him, and everything’s going 
to be all right, and we’re—” 


“Dad, will 
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“Yes, yes, I understand,” he interrupted. “Every- 
thing’s going to be all right! As though you knew, 
as though there is nothing to it. I was afraid for 
you. I was sure those boys I saw you with were 
irresponsible bums.” 


“Dad, he’s not a bum!” the girl ejaculated. She 
raised her head, returned his hot stare. “I swear 
it, he’s from a decent family. If you could only 
meet him—” 

“I want to meet him!” Baxter again interrupted. 
“Just give me his name and I’ll attend to him!” 


“I won’t,” she said resolutely. “I won’t let you 
harm him. I won’t let you do anything to him. I 
love him; he’s mine, and we’re going to be mar- 
ried. Only we'll have to wait a little while until 
he quits college and finds himself a job. Besides, 
he’s begged I wait until he has a chance to tell his 
parents. His father has been anxious for him to 
finish school, and—” Her sobbing increased, 
drowned her words. 


Baxter’s misery was complete. His past had 
come back to him—and what could he do to take 
the sting out of a bitter irony? Here was one of 


‘his sins all over again in the person of his daughter, 


and, though he could cry to high heaven for ven- 
geance upon her lover, heaven must turn a deaf 
ear and point to him what he himself had once 
done. He wiped the sweat from his brow, forced 
a calm air to his manner. “Very well,” he said, “if 
you won’t tell me who he is, I’ll wait until you are 
ready to talk. But I want it understood that if he 
doesn’t marry you, and, as you insist, you are still 
in love with him, I may do something he won’t for- 
get as long as he lives. And, as for you—well, 
you'll have enough grief.” 


“He’ll marry me; he swears he will.” Frances 
dried her eyes, tried to compose herself. “Dad, don’t 
think the worst, the very worst. We know we did 
wrong, and we know we can’t hide it. It’ll be only 
a little while until we can get married.” 


“Nothing will change the fact that you’ve spoiled 
your youth,” the doctor said heavily. “You’re 
merely eighteen, too young to be a sensible wife. 
You’re throwing away five or six of the most pre- 
cious years you could have. And as for your lover, 
I can but say he’s a plain fool. Taking on responsi- 
bility at twenty or twenty-one—well, let the fool 
pay! Let him learn that forbidden pleasures can 
exact a bigger price than he may be prepared to 
pay. And as for my own feelings—” His arm 
swung in a gesture of futility. What could he say 
when that which pressed hard on his tongue 
threatened a hollow echo? 
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KYWRITING is as old as the 
S sky. On the fourth Biblical day 

or period of creation of the 
heavens and the earth God said: 
“Let there be light made in the firma- 
ment of heaven to divide the day and 
the night, and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days and 
years: to shine in the firmament of 
heaven and to give light upon the 
earth.”—Gen. 1:14-15. These lights 
were the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. Of this first, and since then un- 
interrupted, skywriting the Prophet 
Baruch sings: “He that sendeth 
forth light, and it goeth: and hath 
called it, and it obeyed him with 
trembling. And the stars have given 
light in their watches, and rejoiced: 
They were called and they said: 
Here we are; and with cheerfulness 
they have shined forth to Him that 
made them.”—Bar. 3:33-35. 

The new-born, dancing stars must 
fairly have shouted out their “Good 
Evening!” to the newly-made, ver- 
dant earth on their first night. What 
a dazzling display they spread be- 
fore Adam’s enraptured gaze at the 
close of his first day on earth! Dur- 
ing the day God walked with Adam 
and Eve in paradise and conversed 
with them as friend with friend. At 
night they would sit and read God’s 
message to them, written with stars 
on the infinite billboard of the heav- 
ens. 

Then comes the terrible cataclysm 
of the first sin with its swift punish- 
ment. Adam and Eve are driven 
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forth from the garden of pleasure. 
A dense mist of palpable darkness, 
rising from the infernal abyss of 
despair, seeks to envelop their soul 
and to extinguish there the last 
spark of hope. What? Can it be 
true? Is there still hope of redemp- 
tion and salvation? Listen! God is 
pronouncing judgment upon the ser- 
pent. “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed: she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for 
her heel.”—Gen. 3:15. 


A woman! A new Eve, whose 
child shall crush Satan’s head! 
Adam and Eve raise their eyes to 
heaven and behold what St. John 
saw in vision four thousand years 
late. “A great sign appeared in 
heaven. A woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and on her head a crown of twelve 
stars.” Apoc. 12:1. “A bright and 
morning star.”—Apoc. 22:16. 


The morning star precedes the ris- 
ing sun and heralds the break of 
day. When the brilliant orb of day 
appears in all his dazzling splendor 
the morning star grows pale and 
finally becomes invisible. But when 
the day declines and the sun sinks 
in the west, the morning star (now 
called evening star) reappears and 
looks down upon us with a mild and 
friendly light. Mary resembles this 
morning star, and for that reason 
we invoke her as “Morning Star” in 
her litany that we recite each day. 
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We usually think of stars shining 
only at night. It is then that they 
raise our thoughts and hopes on high 
and give us inspiration to noble 
ideals and deeds. There is a three- 
fold night into which Mary, our 
Morning Star, casts her beams of 
hope: the night of error or doubt, 
the night of sin, and the night of 
death. 

A night of four thousand years 
had covered the earth with a pall of 
darkness. Nations walked in ignor- 
ance and in the shadow of death. 
Blinded as they were they no longer 
knew their Lord and Creator, and 
fell down in adoration before crea- 
tures, idols, gods of their own mak- 
ing. Their mind was so enveloped in 
darkness that they could no longer 
distinguish between right and wrong, 
between virtue and vice. At length 
the Teacher of mankind appeared to 
show erring man the way back to 
the true knowledge and worship of 
God, to teach him to adore God in 
spirit and in truth. But, as the 
morning star precedes the sun, an- 
nouncing the dawn of day, so Mary 
preceded Christ, the “Sun of Jus- 
tice,” announcing the day of salva- 
tion. St. Bernard greets this star 
with the words: “Through thy com- 
ing, O blessed Morning Star, the 
whole world was illuminated.” And 
again he says: “Mary is that bright 
star of Jacob, whose rays enlighten 
the whole world, whose splendor 
shines conspicuous in heaven and 
penetrates hell. It pervades the 
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earth and animates the soul, banish- 
ing vice and maturing virtue.” 

In the world of souls today there 
are still many groping in the dark- 
ness of doubt. Many a one refuses 
to make an act of childlike faith. 
Deceived, harried, 
falsely instructed, the 
human heart often 
cries out: “I cannot 
believe!” Into such 
benighted souls Mary, 
the Morning Star, has 
often shed the first 
glimmer of light that 
grew to the bright day 
of an act of humble 
faith. What marvels 
of grace has she not 
worked in the hearts of 
unbelievers by the mir- 
acles she has worked at 
Lourdes. Many have 
finally confessed: “If 
Mary’s light had not 
illumined my soul, I 
should long ago have 
lost my God, or not 
have found Him again 
after losing Him.” 

Then, there is the 
night of sin. In the be- 
ginning God separated 
light from darkness. He 
is Light. Those who are 
joined to Him by love 
are also light. Those 
who are against Him, 
His enemies, are dark- 
ness, as St. Paul writes 
to the Ephesians: “You 
were heretofore dark- 
ness, but now light in 
the Lord.”—5:8. Look 
at the poor sinner, so 
aptly portrayed by our 
Savior in the parable 
of the man who fell 
among robbers! He is 
not merely left half 
dead by the wayside, 
but his soul is com- 
pletely cut off from 
God, is actually dead. 
When the siege of 
surging passions has ceased and the 
massed troops of the powers of dark- 
ness have moved on to other con- 
quests, the sinner, like the prodigal 
son, comes to himself. He realizes 
his misery, that he must go home to 
his Father, but he has not the heart, 
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the courage to confess: “I have 
sinned.” Ah! the rays of the Morn- 
ing Star, enlightening the black 
night of his sin and often blacker 
despair, seem to reach down from 
heaven as the arms of a loving moth- 





Mary, Morning Star 


Mary, our Morning Star, announces the coming and glorious 
reign of Christ, Her Son, the King of Justice. 
proach of the King of Day, the sun, the beast of prey (lion) 
seeks his lair. At Christ’s approach the powers of darkness 
(dragons) flee. What Mary announces by her silent sky- 
writing, the wakeful cock proclaims to waking men—that 
under Mary’s aegis and Christ’s light and grace they may 
safely steer their soul’s frail ship into the port of heaven. 


er to draw him from the darkness 
and stain of his sin to the light and 
purity of God. It is Mary leading 
her prodigal child home. If Mary’s 
shrines could speak, what human-in- 
terest stories of conversions they 
could relate. Mary, Morning Star 
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At the ap- 


of Grace, lead all men back to your 
Son, to God! 

The blackest, most terrible, and 
fatal night is the night of death, the 
moment when time ceases for the 
soul and eternity begins. How often 
each day this cry as- 
cends to heaven: “Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners now 
and at the hour of our 
death.” That prayer 
has not yet been ut- 
tered in vain. Mary’s 
clients always die a 
happy death. For them 
the night of death has 
no terror but. the 
brightness of a thou- 
sand days, since Mary 
heralds the dawn of the 
eternal day. 

The morning star 
disappears at the rising 
of the sun; at his 
setting it is seen again 
as the evening star. 
Thus Mary withdrew 
during the public life 
of Christ, when like the 
sun he illumined all 
men by His words and 
deeds. But when the 
Sun of Justice set Mary 
again appeared as the 
Evening Star beneath 
the cross of her Son 
on Calvary. Even now, 
after our Divine Savior 
has withdrawn His 
visible presence and is 
enthroned in heaven at 
the right hand of His 
Father, Mary shines in 
the Church as a 
friendly star whose 
radiant light will never 
more be extinguished 
till the end of time. 

At no time in the 
past has Mary’s inter- 
cession been more need- 
ed than at the present. 
“Queen of Peace” we 
called her when last the 
wheels of war rolled over Europe, 
and now that the blackest clouds of 
international hate have darkened the 
skies, we turn again to her, that as 
the morning star reflects the sun’s 
rays, she may reflect the light of her 
Divine Son on our darkened world. 
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And If We Win- 


What Price Victory? 


H. C. McGinnis 


MERICANS are breathing easier these days. 

Last summer, when France collapsed and Bri- 

tain’s fall was far more believable than unbeliev- 
able, we were rightly concerned with immediate steps 
to guard us against possible invasion. But today, 
Hitler’s threat of destroying Britain is far behind 
schedule and Britain’s chances look brighter every day. 
Huge parts of the French Empire, ears to the ground 
for significant signs, are rapidly swinging into the 
British orbit. Britain’s powerful navy is still mistress 
of the seas; Hitler’s vaunted aerial blitz-krieg, while 
dangerous and destructive, has proved itself far from 
overwhelming. Twenty miles of Channel water has 
stopped Hitler from invading England and proves to 
Amercians the value of the wide Atlantic Ocean. Amer- 
icans now feel confident that if Hitler’s planes can not 
subdue a nation separated from the Nazi bases by only 
the English Channel, his chances of a successful air at- 
tack across thousands of miles of ocean are absolutely 
nil. While war mongers are still preaching we should 
join Britain before both nations perish separately, clear 
thinking Americans realize such warnings are totally 
uncalled for. 

Yet, despite these encouraging facts, America faces a 
stern battle in the months lying just ahead. When bad 
weather slows down the fighting in Europe, the battle 
of propaganda will take place; and Americans will 
need have their sanity and clear headed reasoning to 
resist the influences of ultra vicious attacks upon our 
emotions. Americans have not yet forgotten the days 
of 1914-17, when this nation was subjected to the most 
terrific propaganda pressure ever exerted upon a peo- 
ple. Both warring factions were using every bit of 
psychology known to tug at our heartstrings and sway 
our reason. The Europeans were joined by hyphenated 
groups in America, war profiteers, starry eyed idealists, 
and many others too numerous to mention. Finally 
we succumbed and bought ourselves a gold brick. 
History has a strange quirk of making its patterns 
coincide and many of the steps and preachments which 
led us into the last war are being used on us today. 
Although we are fully aware of many of the disappoint- 
ments which came from our trying to do the world a 
good turn, the worst effects of the war are not so easily 
discernible. It requires no research to know we are 
still holding the bag for the war loans; that the 
European democracies we shed blood to save turned out 
after all to be the same imperialistic nations they have 
always been; that the war to end war was nothing 
more than an excellent breeding place for future wars. 
But sad as these disappointments are, they are micro- 
scopic compared with the results less easily seen but 
many times farther reaching. In fact, these latter 
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effects are so frightfully devastating that it is doubted 
by many of our best minds if America can retain her 
present way of life should we enter another war, except 
for purely defensive purposes; and even then it is 
considered far better to avoid war if possible by 
creating a discouraging effect upon a potential enemy 
by impenetrable defenses. France’s spiritual and moral 
losses during the First World War, even though she 
gained the political victory, were unquestionably the 
main factors in her recent caving in. Germany’s spir- 
itual and moral losses made Nazism possible. Within 
six months after the Armistice, Communism stood an 
excellent chance of sweeping all over Europe and was 
prevented by some very excellent foot work on the part 
of Uncle Sam who traded food to the hungry people for 
a refusal of Communism. Italy turned to Fascism to 
avoid Communism; Hungary was saved by a strong 
regency; Balkan countries were given the choice be- 
tween food and Communism and, being hungry, chose 
the food, while other factors were being put into action 
to offset the Reds; Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Finland were constituted demo- 
cratic republics under the guarding eyes of Uncle Sam, 
who not only fed them but gave their governments 
economic stability until they could function independent- 
ly. 

What was it war created in the hearts and minds 
of these people that made them willing to destroy the 
forms of living they knew and to be willing to sub- 
stitute a doctrine which preached anarchy in its worst 
form? Certainly it wasn’t their material losses, for 
anarchy couldn’t hope to replace them. It was the 
moral and spiritual weakening caused by war and war’s 
atmosphere. 

It is difficult for present day Americans to sense in 
true proportions war’s weakening of our spiritual and 
moral natures. One may really sympathize with some 
one suffering from an abscessed tooth on a rampage, 
but unless he has had one himself, he can not fully 
understand the other’s agony. One may feel the fullest 
sympathy for a bereaved parent, but unless he himself 
has lost a child he can not fully know the anguish suf- 
fered. America saw none of the real horrors of the last 
war and the fact that it was fought across the waters 
prevented its full atmosphere from reaching this coun- 
try. Our Expeditionary Force was a very small per- 
centage of the population and those who saw real action 
were still fewer. Our dead, while they caused the full 
awfulness of tragedy to their loved ones back home, 
were only as a grain of sand on a seashore when com- 
pared to the nine millions the European nations lost, 
and consequently did not affect our nation at large as 
it did the other warring nations in which almost every 
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home had one or more losses. Our nation didn’t suffer 
sufficiently to fill this land with the impenetrable gloom 
which hung over post-war Europe—that feeling of the 
utter uselessness of everything and anything. 

It is almost impossible to pass on the picture of 
human misery and utter desolation which filled the 
hearts of Europeans after the war. Homes destroyed, 
lands torn up, economic assets gone, the flower of the 
race lying underground or else objects of pity as they 
dragged mangled bodies around in a brave effort to pick 
up again the threads of normal living, an entire family 
group’s only breadwinner an aged grandfather, a new 
and strange world in which life would never be like 
that before the war threw many of these unfortunates 
into a spiritual and moral tailspin which threatened 
the future of the world and made possible the world 
chaos we are now witnessing. That an already badly 
battered European civilization can stand the effects of 
the present cataclysm is almost too much to expect, 
but hope springs eternal in the human breast and 
America’s destiny calls us to avoid entanglement in the 
holocaust, keeping ourselves strong that we may dili- 
gently set our own national house in order that when 
the roar of guns ceases, we can render the material 
succor which will be so necessary and stand out as a 
beacon of hope to those crushed and bewildered souls 
who will in their complete desperation come to realize 
that only through a renewed spirituality can life ever 
again mean anything to them. 

During the last war America’s lot was a happy one 
compared with that of Europe. Look, for instance, at 
the difference between this country and France. Here 
no guns roared except in practice, no bombs blew our 
loved ones to atoms, the daily sight of hideously man- 
gled bodies did not greet our eyes and the long trains 
speeding to the rear with their burdens of wounded 
and dying did not cause our people to stop to wonder 
if their loved ones were among the unfortunate. Our 
homes were not used as billets for the millions of for- 
eign soldiers who formed France’s allies, soldiers who 
often made the children of the house hold their ears in 
horror as blasphemous oaths filled the rooms. Our 
young girls were not thrown into close daily contact 
with millions of men who had been stripped by war’s 
horror of the last vestiges of refinement and whose 
burning desire for paternity often excelled their pa- 
triotism and humanity. Our wives and mothers did not 
know the despair of losing their sons and then seeing 
with anguished hearts a husband and father being 
called to plug the increasing gaps in a human wall. 
We did not live in a land where God was subordinated 
to Mars and where hatred and blood lust were con- 
sidered the noblest of virtues; in a land where the 
philosophy persisted: “Carouse and debauch tonight 
for tomorrow ye may die!” France’s lack of anticipa- 
tion of these horrors in 1914 changed to full realization 
of them in 1918 and we may be sure it was the govern- 
ment and not the people of France who entered this last 
war. 

Despite the very obvious differences in conditions 
here and in France during the war, look at what the 
very reflections of Europe’s spiritual and moral collapse 
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did to this country and then try to imagine what would 
have occurred had we felt the full force of war’s blows. 
The American way of life has never been quite the same 
as it was prior to 1917 and it has been only recently 
that we have realized why and begun consciously to 
attempt to regain the methods of living which made this 
country the greatest nation on earth in less than a 
century and a half of the thousands of years of civiliza- 
tion which have sheltered the world. Those Americans 
now past forty realize the difference between this coun- 
try prior to 1917 and since. It was almost immediately 
following the war that divorce became almost as popular 
as marriage and many marriages which continued as 
such lost their beauty. Husbands and wives believed 
themselves not smart and behind the times unless they 
were engaging in a few love affairs on the side. Trial 
marriages were seriously considered and free love 
wasn’t exactly unpopular. The marriage code, so sacred 
to American ideals, caused ridicule if followed seriously, 
marriage being considered a form of sport, legalized, 
like hunting and fishing, by the purchase of an amuse- 
ment license. Before the war, children were raised; 
after, they were just permitted to grow up. Raising a 
family and training it had always been considered a 
sacred duty not to be taken lightly and parents pounded 
principles and ethics into their children’s heads and 
then racked their brains to think up new parables to 
better explain honest and upright living. Contrast 
that with the post war period when cases existed in 
which high school graduation exercises had to be post- 
poned because of the number of expectant mothers 
among the graduates. 

The spiritual and moral pulse of a people can always 
be taken by its literature. Our literature of the decade 
following the war was, for the most part, a mess of 
salacious tripe. Fiction could scarcely be sold unless it 
featured “the eternal triangle” and the public demanded 
what it called “sophistication.” Books featuring sexual 
degeneracy were all the rage and many of the very best 
sellers were books whose covers contained nothing but 
mawkish filthiness, the story plot entirely subordinated 
to vivid descriptions of moral derelictions. The movies 
weren’t much better. 

It was during this post war decade the churches took 
their biggest losses in interest and membership, for it 
became fashionable to sneer at God. Government, pre- 
viously held a sacred function in American minds, be- 
came considered as just another racket and it became 
smart to beat the government in any way possible. 
People lost their faith in everything previously held 
dear and sacred and drifted through life as aimlessly 
and as uselessly as a rudderless ship. Thoughtful 
writers tried to excuse this trend by calling it the re- 
action resulting from war but just the same the par- 
ticipants presented the ludicrous spectacle of fleeing 
frantically when no one pursued. But if it was all a 
war reaction, what must be the spiritual and moral con- 
ditions in Europe which was hit hundreds of times 
harder than we were? 

But all the above fades into complete insignificance 
when one considers what happens to the spirituality of 
the front line soldier. Unfortunately, war calls for the 
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flower of our youth, those young men we have carefully 
trained to carry the standards of advancement and 
civilization in the coming generation. Imagine the 
spiritual shock of a youngster into whom has gone 
thousands of years of civilized training and who has 
been reared in the finer instincts of life, one who has 
been taught to hold human life sacred, who has been 
taught to be kind, loving, and forgiving, when he is 
put behind a machine gun spitting hundreds of deaths 
each minute. Imagine the tearing into the very fibres 
of his soul when the dead rise in heaps before his hor- 
rified eyes and the heaps increase until those following 
literally clamber up over their piled dead, only to be 
added a moment later to the cooling lumps of human 
clay underneath. Imagine this happening not once, but 
day after day until, if he survives, self protection 
changes his soul into a calloused, hardened mass. At 
night this boy lays his vermin infested body down to 
sleep in the stench of the trenches, the endless movie 
of horror which fills his mind interrupted only by the 
frequent onslaughts of rats grown monstrously large 
by their gorgings of human flesh. Tomorrow holds no 
promise, for tomorow will be today again, except, per- 
haps more horrible and soul wrecking. He knows the 
doughboy lying beside him suffers with him and he 
does; for as he drives his bayonet through his enemy’s 
gullet, lunging desperately until the bloody blade pro- 
trudes behind, and as he sees the eyes of his spitted foe 
glaze slowly in death, he can’t help asking himself why 
his nation’s leaders consider rubber or tin or trade or 
political superiority worth more than all this. 

As the carnage increases day by day until it appears 
certain every living thing wil be destroyed, these front 
line soldiers question their God, demanding in outraged 
righteousness why He permits such things. Wrongly, 
they blame their God, not realizing their misery is the 
workings of man. They question their government 
which permits all this; they doubt the value of their 
civilization; they doubt themselves. 

The war finished, these young men are brought 
home and blandly asked to slip back into life’s normal 
grooves as if nothing had happened. They are again 
asked to believe in the astuteness of government, in the 
sacredness of human life, in the preservation of proper- 
ty. They are told they saved democracy or saved 
civilization and they wonder if the imposition of hu- 
manity’s finer teachings by mass murder is some new 
wrinkle or did he miss that lesson when a child. It is 
into the hands of these bitterly disillusioned youngsters, 
those boys whose hearts and souls have been eaten out 
by the anguish of spiritual, moral, and physical suf- 
ferings, that we place the torch of the race’s ideals 
to carry forward into the next generation. Is it any 
wonder an established way of life suffers when the 
ideals of its standard bearers have been seared to a 
crisp in a hell on earth? 

True, civilization does not fail entirely after a war, 
for some of these boys, made of that stuff necessary 
to carry the race through its blackest periods of de- 
spair, see, after a struggle, things in their true per- 
spective and place the blame where it belongs. Con- 
tinuing their faith in God and the ultimate fitness of 
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things, they fight desperately to regain what spiritu- 
ality they lost. Others, less stern, ease themselves 
gradually into the ordinary channels of living, their en- 
joyment of life’s finer things forever blunted by their 
lack of faith in the world. Others frankly give up the 
struggle and enter a sordid existence, seeking in crime 
or dissipation an early end to their existence. Still 
others try until they reach a mental unbalance and the 
daily papers all too frequently tell of their end of the 
struggle as they commit suicide, completely baffled in 
trying to fit a world’s ideals to its actualities. 

It is these things a nation should consider when the 
war drums begin to churn our emotions into hysterical 
frenzy. Even though the eagles of victory may be cer- 
tain to perch upon the nation’s banners, we must ask 
ourselves if the victory is worth the ultimate price. 
And it never is. Unfortunately, no nation thinks of 
these things before a war, when emotion has entirely 
supplanted reason, but it always suffers them bitterly 
for years and years after. Often it doesn’t realize that 
its later miseries are products of the blunted spiritu- 
ality caused by a nearly forgotten war; but we must 
visualize these future miseries when the warmongers 
exalt the glories of victory. 

The human race will always suffer miseries and 
anguish until it learns to be consistently governed by 
sane reasoning instead of unbridled, easily stirred emo- 
tions. We must never forget for a single instant the 
vast difference between a nation marching into war and 
the return. Witness the difference in France in one 
year’s time! From wild cheering to body-racking sobs. 
Try to imagine what Europe will look like after this 
war, even to the victors. When the tom-toms beat, we 
are apt to see only the marching lines of gorgeous 
young manhood, confident in victory; to feel the throb- 
bing of our hearts and the tingling of our feet as the 
bands blare out their martial music; to mentally lick 
our lips in the anticipation of victory which, if we only 
realized, is empty at best. We fail to envision those 
pathetic acres of row after row of white crosses which 
occupy the battlefields, each cross signifying the end of 
a boy who loved life and all it means. We fail to hear 
the anguished shrieks which preceded their deaths as 
they rolled in agony, holding their bowels in the hands; 
as they staggered helplessly amid the bullets, their eyes 
torn from their sockets; as their purpling faces 
twitched in the death agony from poison gas; as their 
bodies were blown to thousands of bits by exploding 
bombs and shells. We do not see those long, endless, 
mournful lines of wounded men carried to the rear, 
many of whom would, in later years, willingly trade 
their lives for one of those pathetic white crosses left 
behind; we fail to see the men wearing silk handker- 
chiefs for faces or those artificial limbs which unfit 
them for a full living of life. And of course we never 
even imagine the seared souls, the deadened spirituality, 
the frightful memories which will be their lots until 
death. We do not see the sorrowing homes as loved 
ones fail to return, we don’t think about the widows and 
orphans who will never again be the same without 
Daddy. We forget the black despair of the parents who 
have worked so conscientiously to grace civilization with 
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another milestone of advancement, whose years have 
been devoted to the rearing of a son into which they 
have put every ounce of their existence and whom they 
would be proud to give to the world’s service, when that 
son becomes just another name on the long roll of the 
dead. No, to none of these people will there ever again 
be a full measure of happiness. Many of them will 
end their lives in the starkest desolation imaginable. 
What a price to pay for permitting emotion to govern 
reason! What a penalty for not thinking clearly enough 
about the issues demanding our decision! 

Let us firmly determine not to be swayed into disaster 
by false propaganda! Let us follow that God-given 
conviction which rests deep in our hearts that no war 
for America is necessary except one to repel an unpro- 
voked invasion! Let us remember war mongers always 
have something to gain at our expense. Let us laugh 
to scorn those false prophets who tell us our security 
lies on the English Channel, or in the South Seas, or 
anywhere else except right here at home! 

Let us smother that spirit of defeatism which is 
growing because of preachments that America must 
look to foreign powers for safety! Let us deny once 
and for all time that Britain’s defeat means America’s 
annihilation and never forget that God has given us a 
country 3000 miles wide and 2500 miles deep, flanked 
on either side by wide and deep oceans which are backed 
up by great moutain ranges which parallel our coast 
lines. Let us not in our excitement forget what all the 


rest of the world knows well—that America will never 
be conquered until every last man, woman, and child 
is put permanently horizontal; and that no nation, or 
any possible combination of nations, will willingly en- 
gage in such a forlorn hope. Let us remember that in 
our veins flows the same blood that carved this civiliza- 
tion out of a savage filled wilderness and that even our 
children are not one whit different from the children of 
three or four generations back when American young- 
sters manfully lugged their long rifles alongside their 
fathers and mothers in the ever westward trek of 
civilization’s advancement. Let us rest secure in our 
positive knowledge that America can never, never be 
conquered as long as our cause is just and we stay 
home and mind our own business. Let us laugh to 
scorn those bribed hirelings who tell us by voice and 
pen that America must go to war to be safe! 

Let us have the courage of our inborn convictions! 
An America, with its trust in God, with people spiritu- 
ally and morally sound, with its government for the 
people, by the people and of the people, with its leaders’ 
eyes single to America’s interests, with our boundaries 
wisely and properly defended by superb products of 
American industry and manned by the courage of true 
American hearts, can safely and securely proceed with 
its God-given destiny of establishing and bringing to 
fulfillment the greatest institution for liberty, happi- 
ness, and the advancement of mankind this struggling 
world has ever known! 


FOR JUNIOR KNIGHTS 


Friendship 
HE GREAT Bishop of Milan, St. Ambrose, once said that they who remove friend- 
ship from the world take the sun out of it. If we could pluck the sun from the 
sky, darkness would cast its heavy pall upon the earth and nature would rebel. 
The majestic oak would surrender its verdure; the brook would refuse to sparkle; 


the flowers would lose their color. 


Discard friendship and murky clouds will hide the cheer that rides on the sun- 
beams issuing from a friend’s countenance. Discard friendship and the friendly gesture, 


as the twig on the oak, becomes paralyzed; 


the stream of affection runs dry; the roses 


and the violets of the little acts of devotion are nipped in their bud. Rightly, therefore, 
does the author of the Following of Christ say that “Without a friend thou canst not 


well live.” 


The pagan Cicero repeatedly stated that the basis of all friendship is virtue. In 


his work “On Friendship” he says: 


“On it (virtue) depends harmony of interest, 


permanence, fidelity. When virtue has reared her head and shown the light of her 
countenance, and seen and recognized the same light in another, she gravitates towards 
it, and in her turn welcomes that which the other has to show; and from it springs 
up a flame which you may call love or friendship.... Virtue is first: but next to it, 
and to it alone, the greatest of all things is friendship.” 

In selecting our friends we must look, as the Roman orator says, for firmness, 
stability, and constancy. November 1, the Feast of All Saints, is an annual reminder of 


the millions who wisely chose as their best friend Him, who once said: 
These millions realized that in Him they 


not now call you servants but friends.” 


“T will 


were possessors of a friendship, constructed on firmness, stability, and constancy; a 
friendship rooted in eternal existence; a friendship limited only by omnipotence. 
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PRO ARIS ET FOCIS 


The Menacing Side of Jehovah’s Witnesses 


on the flag-saluting question; the United States 

preme Court has settled the issue definitely. 
From now on, they will salute the flag or else. The 
issue was settled on the Gobitis case occurring at 
Minersville, Pennsylvania. : 

In 1935, Lillian Gobitis, 12, and her brother Wil- 
liam, 10, were expelled from the Minersville public 
school for refusing to salute the flag and speak the 
pledge accompanying the salute. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses contend this is against their religion. Here 
is the pledge: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and the republic for 
which it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” Approximately 26 million 
school children recite this pledge daily and the Wit- 
nesses are the only ones who find it objectionable. 
They don’t like the principle of the thing, they say. 

In the Minersville incident, the Witnesses, ever 
ready to take advantage of America’s tolerance of 
all religious beliefs, entered into the fight gleefully, 
fully expecting to jam this defiance to the govern- 
ment down the throats of American patriots. They 
secured a Federal Court injunction against the ex- 
pulsion act of the Minersville School Board, causing 
the Board to take the case to the Pennsylvania 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals which upheld the 
injunction. The School Board refused to be licked; 
nobody was going to attend that school who couldn’t 
admit his Americanism if they could help it, so 
they took the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Witnesses didn’t object, feeling sure 
of a victory which would automatically settle the 
question in all other States in which similar 
troubles were being experienced. But their hopes 
were dashed to the ground, for the Court held that, 
since the flag is our symbol of national unity, 
States are within their rights to compel public 
school children to salute it. 

The Witnesses blame the Catholic Church for this 
compulsory flag-saluting, but, before going into 
that, let us look at the general aims of this notori- 
ously false and unscriptural cult which propagates 
a doctrine shot full of obvious falsities. The general 
public knows that this sect ballyhoos a three point 
campaign: (1) they crusade against flag-saluting 
on the grounds that anything fashioned by man’s 
hands should not be “worshipped”; (2) they 
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preach the coming of an Armageddon which will 
sweep into perdition everybody except Jehovah's 
Witnesses, with a particularly juicy fate awaiting 
Catholics; (3) they are bitterly anti-Catholic, 
attacking other faiths through the Catholic Church 
as The Mother Church. 

Many Americans have felt an injustice was being 
done when, many times recently, they read news- 
paper accounts of crusading members of this sect 
being run out of towns by the inhabitants. But 
much of this sympathy is woefully misplaced, for 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are as notoriously un-Ameri- 
can in a patriotic sense as they are fanatical in 
their religious propaganda. 

It is with this unpatriotic attitude that this 
article deals, for the writer has no argument with 
their spiritual beliefs, so long as they keep them 
to themselves. But Jehovah’s Witnesses are selfish- 
ly un-American because they demand a religious 
tolerance for themselves which they refuse to 
others. They demand the protection of that Ameri- 
can tolerance which permits a group to worship a 
snake’s tail, should they feel such procedure neces- 
sary to their soul’s salvation; yet, at the same 
time, they attack every other religion, Christian and 
otherwise. But they do not stop at religions; they 
state plainly that all political governments are in- 
ventions of the Devil and worthy of God’s wrath. 
They are against every organized business, they 
are against practically every institution mankind 
has built for its betterment over a period of cen- 
turies. They are as anti-social as any bleary eyed 
Communist ever dared hope to be, yet they cloak 
all this with an extremely porous spiritual doctrine. 
It is through this spiritual doctrine that they gain 
their strength as we shall presently see and they 
use the superstitious dread of the unknown, which 
is the lot of the ignorant, as a vehicle for their 
attacks upon religion and government. 

There is a very striking resemblance between 
their credo and that of the Communists. In the 
first place, neither they nor the Communists believe 
in any form of religion. Here is a verbatim ex- 
tract from one of the cult’s books having a dis- 
tribution in the millions: “Let this be remembered 
and kept in mind henceforth: Religion has ever 
been the chief instrument employed by the Devil 
to reproach the name of Almighty God and turn 
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the people away from the Most High.” To further 
prove themselves anti-social, they say in the same 
volume: “From that day to this, religion, politics 
and commerce have been operated jointly by the 
Devil and his assistants for the purpose of con- 
troling and ruling the nations of the earth and keep- 
ing them away from a knowledge and service of 
Almighty God.” And if you want to know why they 
call the Church the woman of sin, read this: “The 
Devil’s organization is symbolized by an unchaste 
or impure woman, which is called Babylon. There- 
fore all religions are of Babylon, and particularly 
the leading religion in the lands called Christen- 
dom.” 

The above three quotations make plain their bit- 
terness against all religions, particularly the Chris- 
tian religion and most especially the Catholic 
Church. They also point out their enmity to all 
governments and all forms of organized business. 

The cult’s refusal to salute the flag and repeat the 
pledge of allegiance to the perpetual liberty and 
justice represented by the republic, is merely a 
single outward manifestation of their attitude to- 
wards mankind’s organizations for the advance- 
ment of civilization. That they should blame the 
Catholic Church for being responsible for this “sin” 
of flag respect in public schools is hard to reconcile, 
but here’s how they do it: “Today the so-called 
‘Protestant’ and the Yiddish clergy openly co-oper- 
ate with and play into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy like foolish simpletons and 
thereby aid the Hierarchy to carry out her com- 
mercial, religious traffic and increase her revenue. 
Commercial religion is the stock in trade of all 
such merchants. The Hierarchy takes the lead, 
the simpletons follow. The Hierarchy is now taking 
the lead in compulsory flag-saluting, and in build- 
ing images and monuments, such as is now widely 
advertised to be built at Washington, D.C., and 
the clergy of the so-called ‘Protestant’ and Yiddish 
organizations fall in line and do what they are 
told, and when the ‘sackbut’ sounds they fall down 
and worship. Poor simpletons!” 

Therefore, since they admit they detest all re- 
ligions and since flag-saluting is, according to them, 
a commerce (equally detested) between religion 
and government, it naturally follows they must de- 
test government as being the willing receiver of 
this detestable commerce. An American citizen 
doesn’t have to reason far to realize that these 
people hold themselves above the United States 
government as they do all religions. And today, 
with a national crisis impending, American patriots 
give short thrift to individuals and groups who have 
no use for our form of government. 
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It is the preaching of this doctrine that has got 
them run out of so many communities lately. They 
like to consider themselves persecuted for their spi- 
ritual beliefs; and if the action of American 
citizens in protecting their homes and institutions 
against malicious attacks can be called persecution, 
then they are being “persecuted,” not because of 
their spirituality but because of their lack of it! 

Too many Americans are prone to dismiss this 
cult’s activities as too minor to be consequential, 
just as we used to think there were only about a 
dozen Reds in this country. If you think this, for- 
get such ideas, for their activities are nothing to 
sneeze at. Their two twice-monthly publications 
have a reading public of several million people. 
Nearly two hundred million books and tracts have 
been distributed, mostly carrying stuff like that 
quoted above. They broadcast in nearly every 
country, including colonies in Asia and Africa. 
They maintain over forty publishing houses and 
factories turning out their literature and victrola 
records for giving public recordings. Their sound 
trucks run blatting over this country and their 
emissaries carry portable victrolas into homes 
where the unsuspecting householder suddenly finds 
himself and his family listening to a scathing de- 
nunciation of something very dear and sacred. 
Some of their books, fabric bound and numbering 
hundreds of pages each, are frequently given away 
free, especially to people who look like future con- 
verts. Where does all the money come from to 
conduct this expensive, very extensive world cam- 
paign? And where do they get their adherents? 

The answer to these questions brings up the re- 
maining two cardinal points of their public pro- 
gram, for they conduct their campaign by preach- 
ing the coming of an Armageddon which will de- 
stroy everyone except the self-anointed Witnesses, 
and by a bitter, hatred provoking crusade against 
the Catholic Church. And why against the Catholic 
Church? The Witnesses claim in fighting the 
Mother Church, they get at the offspring; but let’s 
look at it another way. Suppose you were a sales- 
man and had the choice of two groups of customers. 
Which would you take, the larger or the smaller? 
In the United States, non-Catholics greatly out- 
number the Catholics. Since the cult is busily en- 
gaged in raising funds for their world propaganda, 
and for whatever other reason they might have, it 
is mighty good business to sell to the larger group 
at the expense of the minority group. Also, the 
Witnesses admit they do not like the anti-Com- 
munist activities of the Catholic Church and that 
gives them an added incentive. But the fact re- 
mains that it is altogether perfectly human for 
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the vast majority of people to be vitally interested 
in the here-after and Catholics offer too much sales 
resistance to the cult’s Armageddon ideas, for good 
Catholics get all their doctrinal explanations direct 
from the Church and do not rely upon casual sales- 
men or outside sources for this vital information. 
Millions of non-Catholics in this country have little 
or else very weak church affiliations and therefore 
are prospects for any idea that provides them with 
a chariot to Heaven with a free pass included. The 
regular communicants of Protestant faiths do not 
encourage any sales talks from these crusaders, for 
they too have definite ideas of what they believe. 
But there are still millions of’ people who hover on 
the fringe of some religion, belonging to it only 
nominally or else have no membership but who are 
willing to “jine up” with a movement which guaran- 
tees “hell insurance” and, at the same time, has few 
requirements except the defaming of everything 
except itself. For the literature of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses glorifies their own salvation and lambasts 
the daylights out of everyone and everything else. 

How does it happen then, in a country supposedly 
as tolerant as this, that the anti-Catholic crusade 
of the cult gets by? There are two answers. First, 
many who become interested in the cult’s presenta- 
tions are primarily interested only in an easy salva- 
tion of their souls and a chance to be with the 
“elect” when this Armageddon comes, which, of 
course, is always right around the corner. The 
fact that the cult’s presentations wouldn’t hold 
water with any thinking person doesn’t mean much 
to many of their converts, for certain localities are 
filled with religious sects of almost unbelievable 
doctrines. In some of them their lay preachers, or 
exhorters, swallow strychnine during the service to 
prove they have a working agreement with God, 
while others permit themselves to be bitten by cop- 
perheads to prove the same thing. Sometimes this 
working agreement fails. Nearly all the followers 
of these beliefs become filled with religious frenzy 
during their meetings and one can easily imagine 
them grabbing eagerly at a theory supposed to place 
them alongside God, shouting hosannas while a 
wicked world is being destroyed. Many of the 
Witnesses’ converts are first interested in the soul- 
saving doctrine and find themselves being called 
upon to condemn the Catholic and all other religions 
in order to prove their loyalty to God and earn the 
right to be saved. 

Others frankly enjoy from the very outset the 
anti-Catholic features of the cult’s program. They 
would equally enjoy an anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, or 
anti-Anything campaign. We must remember that 
while this is a most tolerant country, that does not 
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mean that each and every individual person is toler- 
ant. Fifty-one percent of our estimated population 
of 130,000,000 could give a majority complexion of 
tolerance, leaving about sixty-three million people 
to be intolerant and 63,000,000 are a lot of people 
to work on. Of course, in a nation this size, there 
are many strata of tolerance. The nation’s leaders 
—those responsible. for formulating public opinion 
—are usually extremely tolerant, but the nation at 
large presents many different aspects. 


To get a true picture of national tolerance, one 
must go back to the nation’s Founding Fathers, a 
small, select, very advanced group, not representa- 
tive of the opinions of the majority of the colonists. 
In fact, only one third of the colonists favored 
independence, let alone any form of tolerance. The 
Founding Fathers set up a schedule of liberties 
which the population at large has had a hard time 
growing into. Liberty, justice, and tolerance were 
new political ideas to the world in 1776; and for 
a nation to crystallize a characteristic from some- 
thing altogether new, requires many years and 
several generations. However, the climb has been 
steadily upward, even though the turn of the cen- 
tury found this country still with considerable re- 
ligious intolerance and only a quarter century ago 
the land was swarming with KKK’s and similar 
organizations. The last quarter century has seen 
strides so noticeable, however, that they are most 
heartening and today intolerant organizations are 
severely frowned upon by the majority of our 
citizens, who are beginning to sense the true mean- 
ing of the Constitution as applying to minority 
groups. However, there still are, and probably al- 
ways will be, quite a few who understand neither 
their Constitution nor their Christianity, both of 
which teach tolerance as the greatest single basis 
of liberty and justice. To such people any anti- 
Something campaign still goes over big and they 
are sufficiently numerous to furnish a remunerative 
field for crusaders with pockets to fill. 

But it doesn’t take an American long, once he sees 
his institutions threatened, to get his wits together. 
He learned long ago, in school, that things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other, no matter 
what kind of tags they carry. Today the American 
patriot is busy looking for and smelling out any- 
thing that smacks of a Fifth Column and he realizes 
that anyone who refuses to salute the American 
flag and pledge his allegiance to it, can’t be very 
much American; and it is evident to him that 
those who are not for, must be against. The pre- 
servation of American institutions and ideals de- 
pends upon our giving each threat to them the full 
attention it deserves. 
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F YOU have never been exposed 

to the caricatures of Mr. Ruther- 

ford, you’ve missed a _ truly 
unique experience, for Mr. Ruther- 
ford is a unique cartoonist. He is in 
a class by himself because of his 
viewpoint. Where other caricaturists 
deepen a shadow, he stages a black- 
out; where they merely exaggerate; 
he utterly obliterates. Just as an 
example, if the “judge” were to 




















sketch Joe E. Brown laughing, he 
would draw his mouth so outrageous- 
ly large that it would completely 
eclipse his face. As a cartoonist, 
Mr. Rutherford is funny only in that 
he expects people to take him 
seriously. 


A few caricatures will suffice to 
introduce you to his incomparable 
“art.” To pick one at random: here’s 
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an intriguing cartoon of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Before you lies a grim 
piece of machinery. It cannot be 
better described than by saying that 
it looks like a huge meat-grinder 
complete with knee-action. Here is 
how it operates: Catholic priests 
used to force human bodies through 
the mouth of the contraption, turn a 
crank, and lo and behold, shekels 
conveniently tumble from the exit— 
shekels for the pockets of the Clergy, 
of course. As you view this fas- 
cinating demonstration, you are not 
to ask the cartoonist any embarrass- 
ing questions or raise any points of 
History relative to the Inquisition, 
for you would only be spoiling the 
magical invention for thousands of 
gulls—and I don’t mean the sea 
variety either. Besides, why should 
a little matter like historical trvth 
be allowed to hamper an “art” like 
Rutherford’s? Henceforward, stu- 
dents of history may not boast their 
ignorance as to the nature and work- 
ings of the Spanish Inquisition. Our 
inventive cartoonist has attended to 
that for the benefit of posterity. 
Another masterly offering depicts 
two persons straggling out of an old- 
fashioned saloon, at the top of which 
is this caption: Vatican Bar. One 
of them, a newspaper editor, has his 
arm around the waist of Catholic 
Action represented by a woman hold- 
ing aloft a cocktail glass. Just out- 
side the Bar stands Truth, that is to 
say, Rutherfordism with its ever- 
protecting arms about a frail child 
labeled Humanity. How stupid of 
us not to have grasped the fact that 
the purpose of Rutherfordism is to 
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shield mankind from the baneful 
influence of Catholic Action! And 
yet that affectionate gesture looks 
not altogether innocent. It is as 
though the Big Bad Wolf had finally 
succeeded in catching up with one of 
the Three little Pigs and had encir- 
cled it with one of its huge greedy 
paws to protect it. To protect it? 
Yes from ever becoming bacon! 

In another caricature, Mister 
Rutherford manages to catch the 
Hierarchy, garbed as a nun, as she 
is in the act of depositing a formid- 
able-looking brat on the doorstep of 
the Servants of Jehovah. The imp 
is labeled Communism. The humor 
of this accusation lies in its boomer- 
ang quality. Charging the Hier- 
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archy with this act is funny because 
this “enfant terrible” seems so much 
at home there. Anyone with eyes 
can see resemblances between the 
brat Communism and the rest of the 
Bethel Family. For although the 
“judge” pretends to be mortally 
wronged whenever Communism is 
mentioned in connection with his 
movement, yet to say the least, 
Rutherfordism is one of its most 
valued “innocents” or “fellow-travel- 
lers.” Even Rutherfordism in all its 
brazenness cannot deny that it has 
the following aim in common with 
Communism: the destruction of all 
organized religion whether it be 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. 
Hence even if the Catholic Church 
had ever placed the brat Communism 
on the front steps of the Witnesses 
of Jehovah, She certainly could not 
have missed the bull’s-eye by far. 

Follows a gem of a cartoon. Gems 
usually glitter for themselves. Un- 
fortunately this one is in the rough. 
Our untiring artist shows a bulletin- 
board presumably in the vestibule of 
a Catholic church. It reads: 


“Indulgences for sale!” Any 
Catholic boasting the sum of ten dol- 
lars can buy a permission or a li- 
cense to poison his mother-in-law or 
to mow down his rich bachelor uncle. 
A supply of ammunition may be 
found in the basement of any Catho- 
lic church, and even of churches 
which have no basement. Arson and 
adultery are somewhat high this 
season: the former $100.00; the 
latter $150.00. Such high prices dis- 
criminate against the poorer classes 
of parishioners and are just another 
indication that the Catholic Church 
caters to the rich. The poor should 
stand up for their rights and picket 
the vestibule of the Church. Masses 
sell at a flat rate of $25.00—special 
$50.00. Medals may be had for 50¢; 
if blessed, for 50¢ extra. Holy water 
is very expensive. The cartoonist is 
careful to add that the price of all 
these devotional and religious com- 
modities was set in the year 400 A.D. 
The late Will Rogers must have had 
such cartoons in mind when he said: 


“What this country needs is dir- 
tier fingernails and cleaner minds!” 
In the face of such outrages, it is 
dificult for a member of the 
Mystical Body not to become “physi- 
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cal.” Perhaps this explains why so 
many articles on Rutherfordism, al- 
though they begin with calm good 
humor, end up in a-fever. But to 
strike back at Rutherfordism in kind 
would mean flinging filth for filth, 
insult for insult. This would be 
equivalent to refuting directly the 
malicious cartoons of the “judge.” 
And they are certainly not deserving 
of such consideration. Besides such 
a task would be as hopeless as that 
which Alice in Wonderland under- 
took when she tried to play croquet 
in the Queen’s garden with a 
flamingo for a mallet and a hedge- 
hog for a ball. Rutherford’s freakish 





The cartoons reproduced on 
the opposite page are samples, 
somewhat less offensive than 
the others, taken from Con- 
solation, organ of the Witness- 
es of Jehovah, published every 
other week in Brocklyn, New 
York. The paper, it is claimed 
by the Rutherfordites, also ap- 
pears in Bohemian, Danish, 
Dutch, Finnish, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Spanish, and 
Swedish. 











interpretations of Scripture, his 
falsifications or brazen denial of 
historical events, his amazing as- 
sumptions are all like so many 
hedgehogs which keep crawling 
away when about to be struck with 
the flamingo of commonsense. If 
someone were to tell you in all frank- 
ness that Churchill and Hitler are 
one and the same person, it would 
be below the most elemental human 
dignity to argue with him. Some of 
Rutherford’s followers have been 
known to make similar remarks re- 
garding certain scriptural person- 
ages. 

A commendable way of counter- 
acting the writings of the “judge” is 
the method employed by the Defend- 
ers of the Faith, Pilot Grove, Mis- 
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souri. But how should cartoons be 
counteracted? Cartoons make a dif- 
ferent impression from that of the 
written word. Cartoons are pictures 
and pictures make a deeper groove 
in the imagination. Witness the 
phenomenal success of the slick- 
paper picture magazines. Should not 
caricatures be dealt with in a special 
manner? By way of a suggestion 
why not insert more caricatures in 
our Catholic magazines and news- 
papers? The Sunday Visitor is 
carrying more and more cartoons 
and more and more pictures. You'll 
notice that sometimes one good car- 
toon caries more punch than hun- 
dreds of words. In our publica- 
tions, the caricatures of Rutherford 
could themselves be caricatured with 
telling effect. They could be laughed 
out of existence. Ridicule is killing. 
Then too, there could be cartoons 
which build up what the “judge” 
tears down; cartoons which smile 
when he scowls; drawings which 
honor what he dishonors, respect 
what he contemns, praise what he 
condemns, love what he _ loathes. 
Needless to say, the viewpoint of the 
Catholic cartoonist would be diamet- 
rically opposed to that of Ruther- 
fordism, that is, it would be Chris- 
tian and American. He would make 
the amazing discovery of having to 
do such “strange” things as uphold- 
ing the American Flag—that noble 
emblem referred to by the “judge” 
as the “banner of the Devil.” He 
would further have to uphold respect 
for Authority and advocate George 
Washington’s viewpoint relative to 
those “firmest props” of the Govern- 
ment, to wit, “Religion and Mor- 
ality.” And he would have to keep 
hammering away at more and more 
commonsense. 

In this way, the Catholic cartoon- 
ist would counteract sketch by 
sketch, neutralizing clever cartoons 
by still more clever ones, challenging 
filthy ones by clean ones, malicious 
ones by kindly ones, insulting ones 
by polite ones. Conscious at all 
times that humor disarms hate, for 
true humor is akin to charity, his 
chief concern would be to procure an 
antidote for poisoned minds, strength 
for weakened wills, light for dark- 
ened minds and for all the Truth 
which alone can make men free. 
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Predicting 
The Literary, But Bloody, Revolution 


Jack Kearns 


HINGS can’t go on like this much longer. The 

status can’t possibly stay quo. After all, there is 

a limit. The public will endure just so much. 
There’s bound to be an insurgence. But the poets have 
only themselves to blame. They pay no heed to the 
ominous omens; yet their Mene, Tekel is as clear as if 
it were flashing on the Times Building. Can’t they see 
that they’ve tortured us long enough? Do they fondly 
imagine that editors sprinkle their pages with poems 
just to fill in empty spots? Don’t they realize how 
avidly the readers scramble to feed their hungry souls 
with these delicious morsels of versified affliction? And 
what’s the result? Sorrow and all its synonyms—grief, 
woe, affliction, tribulation. Also jimjams, melancholy, 
remorse, despair. Occasionally, of course, we can’t 
figure out the meaning of a poem, but even the enig- 
matic strikes a minor key. We’re sad frorh habit. 

No, this can’t keep up—something drastic, cataclys- 
mic is in an immediate offing. It will come like a New 
England hurricane, but it will favor no locale. No 
wooer of the Muses will be spared. It will mean the 
total extirpation of the whole brood. You know how 
mob psychology is—no shilly-shallying. Just action, 
lots of it. Once the monster tastes blood, there’s no 
satiety. Berserk is the word. I shudder to think how 
completely utter it will be—a blitz purge. Remember 
Cinna, the poet, in Julius Caesar? “Tear him for his 
bad verses, tear him for his bad verses!” Just like 
that. Exeunt. 

Nobody seems to know exactly when the blackout 
came. Poets always have been a pretty mournful crew 
in spite of occasional heroic efforts to be cheerful. But 
they did try, in the past. Shakespeare sang his Dirge 
of Love, but he also let us hear the lark whistling 
merrily at heaven’s front door. Milton let Joy and 
Melancholy fight it out, though it is easy enough to see 
which side he was betting on. The old bards were lu- 
gubrious, all right, but they had their moments. Any- 
how, not so very long ago, the idea got around that to 
be tops in this gloomy profession one had to spread 
more tear gas than a riot squad. Definitely it was the 
Age of Melancholia. So many tears were shed that only 
the top of Parnassus emerged in the deluge. Anyone 
astride Pegasus needed a raincoat and an umbrella. 
The worst part of it all is that we can’t blame the 
poetasters. It’s the fine, upstanding, A 1 poets who 
have gone in so whole-heartedly for the tear-spattering. 
They spin off elegies, threnodies, dirges, epitaphs, 
caoines, lamentations—and do we lap ’em up! They 
sprinkle us with ashes; they pour bitters into our 
water coolers; they lay bare before our agonized eyes 
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the devastating sorrows of the ages. And so the welt- 
schmertz percolates into every home. 

But the reaction is coming. The revulsion will be a 
fierce optimism, a lethal joy bringing swift destruction 
to poets of every degree. It will be a wholesale 
slaughter. Even innocent victims will be consigned to 
Abraham’s Bosom. Such innocuous minstrels as Shir- 
ton Daily and Ogden Utah, who have struggled so 
nobly, but in vain, against the onrushing tide of 
metrical pessimism, who have brought the faint flicker 
of an occasional smile to our tear-stained cheeks— 
even they, too, will be torn, limb by limb, or otherwise 
ruthlessly erased. I’m really sorry for such fellows. 
Their efforts were brave, but futile. However, in times 
of tremendous upheavals there is no chance for niceties. 
An indignant, not to mention a revolting, public can’t 
be expected to make fine distinctions. To be suspect of 
poetry will be enough, damning enough for the black 
book. 

Right now poets don’t realize that they’re parked 
on a voleano ready to erupt any moment. Sure, they 
ought to see what’s coming. But did King Louie? Did 
the Duma? Did Wall Street? Success has made the 
poets myopic. They feel no qualms before the storm. 
They have humanity weeping so heartily that they seem 
to think the world will be lachrymose iridefinitely. But 
it’s asking too much of a risible animal. The rifacimento 
will be terrific, like the laughter of Minotchka, like the 
sardonic grin of a death’s head. Even gentle, mild, 
pacific folks will rise in murderous glee, and, with a 
smile as broad as Mr. Brown’s, will strangle the nearest 
poet available. It will be so much fun for them 
to exterminate the hellkites from Helicon. 

Maybe you’ve been so busy making out your income 
tax report you haven’t noticed. Well, just walk into 
the periodical room of a library. You'll see what I 
mean. Sobs, sighs, convulsive gasps, paroxysms of 
anguish rend the austere silence. There, hunched over 
the magazines, throngs of greedy readers are giving 
full rein to Niobism. Glance over a shoulder, if you 
want proof. Is it prose they are reading? Could any 
prose wring such agony from the human heart? Ah, 
no, it’s only where those neat little stanzas appear that 
the pages are spattered with tears. Such innocent- 
looking lyrics! But what a punch they pack—to the 
dolor plexus! Read one yourself—before you get half- 
way, a mist will swim before your eyes; your nose will 
function. Our reading of these apparently harmless 
verses and you'll be steeped in the bleakness, the heart- 
ache, the immeasurable misery, the multitudinous 
oceans of despair that the poets glory in. And, after a 
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few such doses, you'll be an addict, no longer crabbing 
about the inconveniences in the slough of despond, but 
actually enjoying the dastardly way fate has treated us, 
refusing to budge an inch out of the delightful quag- 
mire. 

Let’s tiptoe behind that lovely young lady, whose 
tears have so spoiled her make-up that she looks like 
Ophelia after they pulled her out of the pond. What 
is the heartbleeding ditty that has so touched her? Oh, 
there it is—Tout Lasse, Tout Casse, Tout Passe. No 
wonder she has broken down completely. 


In a narrow cell 
Of the mind 
Our spirits dwell, 

Confined. 


We cannot burst 
The bars, 

Though we burn with thirst 
For the stars. 


We are somber-eyed, 
Tired folk; 

We are muffled and hide 
In a cloak. 


We have wept for the faults 
We have wrought: 

We have rifled the vaults 
Of thought. 


bass -_ yoy and pale 
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we ape locked in a jail— 
Within! 
Doesn’t that make you want to join the conscience- 
stricken multitudes? But for empyreal poignancy, for 
whimsey in a tragic setting, what could be more in- 
triguing than this quatrain, Catastrophe, which has al- 
most broken little Lulu’s heart? 


A brave little mouse popped out of its hole 
And scurried right up to the nose of a cat. 

The mother mouse sighed: “Now bless my soul, 
It’s too late to warn him not to do that!” 


Wonder what has that taxi driver over there sniffling 
so audibly. Ah, he’s alergic to Train Ride in March! 


Spring has not come to the country as yet: 

Fields are still brown, and the woods are still black; 
Highlands are drying, but meadows are wet; 

Roads offer only a fierce muddy track. 


Cities are dull, and the towns, woe-begone; 
Homesteads and barns look so weary and tired. 

Look from the window with Master Cezanne— 
See a drab picture he would have admired! 


Come on—let’s get out of here before it gets us, too. 


You’ve seen enough to realize how far things have gone. 
Here’s my handkerchief, pal. 


It’s terrifying to think of what lies before us. I can 
almost read the headlines in the papers and the edito- 
rials sanctioning poeticide. Can’t you see the mob, up- 
roariously happy, swirling and pouncing upon that 
stately poetess, Erma St. Peter De Lay? Can’t you see 
her, another Marie Antoinette, intrepidly awaiting exe- 
cution at the hands of those who for years had wept 
with her? Her own clientele! Her lips are moving— 
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is it her swan song she is uttering with her last expira- 
tion, or is it Shelley’s Threnos? 


O World! O Life! O Time! 
On whose last steps I climb... 


Only time will tattle. But we can be sure her end will 
be dramatic and unresigned. And her fate is just a 
sample of what the poets can expect. Maybe a few may 
escape to places like the Village, but poetaphobia will 
be so widespread, so universal, that even Anonymous 
will be hung in effigy. 


Historians of literature will have no trouble classify- 
ing the years following the housecleaning. Very un- 
qualifiedly: The Prose Period. Perhaps no Amend- 
ment to the Constitution will be proposed in Congress 
and quickly ratified whereby the writing of any kind of 
jingle will be absolutely proscribed and the reading of 
any aforesaid rhyme legally accounted high treason. 
After all, we usually add Amendments only when we 
can’t make up our minds. And in the very near future 
no one will be rash or unthinking enough to raise his 
voice with the intimation that all poetry isn’t subversive 
of man’s inalienable right to happiness. 


Eventually, after many years have run their prosaic 
course, the hatred of the Muses will subside. But it 
will be a long, very long time before Apollo and his lady 
friends dare show up in public. Finally, however, timid 
little rhymesters will make bold to pipe their rounde- 
lays, cheerful enough, aiming to please, wistfully hop- 
ing for a smile of forbearance. Jail sentences will be 
promptly handed out to such culprits; but gradually 
judges will become more lenient and cops will quit 
arresting a man for singing a song or making up a 
limerick. But it will be a far distant day when an 
editor publishes anything even remotely resembling an 
attempt at meter. Only after the longest kind of a 
last, when one, brasher than his peers, does muster 
enough audacity to tuck a little verse inside the pages 
of his publication, will the spell be broken and a new 
era ushered in by that heroic little couplet. 


Realizing that a prophet is always out of luck, I don’t 
expect my timely warnings to check the headlong career 
of these purveyors of enticing sorrow. Poets are always 
hard to handle. Ever try to insert a comma in one 
of their lines? Ever suggest a better rhyme? Don’t 
ever do it! They just don’t like it. So what chance 
have I to stem the tide except to damn it? As if it 
will do any good! Still, when they are being boiled in 
oil, poets won’t be able to console their last moments 
with the thought that they weren’t warned. Why, even 
Shakespeare dimly saw the inevitable: 

Sing no more ditties, <b no moe 
Of dumps so dull and heavy! 
The fraud of men was ever s0, 
Since summer first was leavy: 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny! 
But will they hearken to these solemn admonitions? 
Did Caesar stay away from the Senate? Do you obey 
the NO SMOKING signs? Well, then... 
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BAD Nv 


Raymond McGinnis 


WO recent articles appearing in THE GRAIL— 

“We Make Love Badly” and “We Make Love 
Bad”—have called attention to the diluted quality 
of our nation’s love making; love no longer seems 
to mean very much if our modern lyrics and 
romance literature are a reflection of the national 
mind conclude these essays. Now, after two such 
clever and timely pronouncements on the state of 
the nation’s love making, it seems but proper that 
we jot down a few ideas from a more positive angle. 
As I read the aforementioned articles several ques- 
tions kept jumping through my mind. But why do 
we make love badly? And what should the in- 
gredients of love with quality be, anyway? After 
some thought the following article comes forth as a 
suggested answer. 


The first question is not so difficult. Too many of 
our nation (especially the youth in whom we are 
particularly interested) get their notion of love 
from our jazz lyrics and novelists. And most of 
our modern song writers and novelists were brought 
up in schools and an age which considered man 
nothing more than a machine or a clod of clay 
endowed with marvelous chemical powers or a 
bundle of urges, drives and instincts. Naturally, if 
man was only this and nothing more, what could 
you expect of his love-life? If man possessed no 
spiritual and immortal soul and was merely matter, 
could love but taste of dust and ashes? Surely love 
could not longer be considered a movement of mind 
and will, a work of the head and heart. Hence, it 
seems clear that when man lost his soul—for “un- 
prejudiced science” had proven he had none—love 
should have likewise lost its “quality,” its soul. 
Our notion of love cannot be higher than our notion 
of man; if man is a machine, then, love will be 
the thumping of pistons; if man is but matter, 
then, love will be chemical affinity; if man is but 
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a bundle of urges and drives, then, love will be 
sexual instinct. All of which leads but to one con- 
clusion. Unless man is brought to recognize his 
own true “quality,” dignity and worth as a ra- 
tional creature of God, an image of God made an 
heir of heaven by the incarnate Son of God, man’s 
love and the nation’s love will never have any 
“quality” to it. We will go on making love badly. 
Love has for many lost its “quality” because 
love has been emptied of its spiritual significance, 
its rational content and become identified with 
sexuality. For the Christian love is not merely a 
matter of feeling or emotion; feeling passes away; 
emotion comes and goes. Love is more stable. It 
is the activity of man’s spiritual faculties, the in- 
tellect and will, the intellect perceiving, judging and 
reasoning; the will desiring, striving, loving. Man’s 
soul is the seat of true love. Therefore, true love 
will manifest the characteristics of the soul, that 
is, be spiritual, rational, enduring. But to this con- 
clusion many of our moderns say, no. Love is a 
non-spiritual affair. One school of thought tells 
us that love is the irresistible attraction of the 
chemical elements in Mr. A. for Mrs. B; that is 
all. It is too bad if Mr. A. is already married to 
Mrs. C. Any infidelity on the part of Mr. A. is 
not due to free choice, but to Mr. A’s chemical com- 
position. Or take another case—when friend 
Johnny breaks his engagement with sweetheart 
Betty or wants Betty perchance to enjoy modern 
license (still for convention’s sake called freedom), 
blame it on his “chemicals.” Thus to speak of 
reason directing love is very unpopular. If you 
feel some sort of urge—let yourself go. Morality, 
whose law is right reason, is old fashioned. Don’t 
let reason tell you whom you should love; don’t 
permit reason to direct your emotions or feelings 
and control your instincts, for reason has not place 
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in love. Such is the dangerous round-the-circle 
thinking of many of our moderns; it is implicit, 
and often explicit, in our jazz lyrics and romance 
literature. Has it not truly come to a sorry pass 
when our youth are told that reason has no part to 
play in the love of man whose essential and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is reason? Common 
sense, even, tells you to examine the case before 


much more than necking and shady petting. Be- 
fore marriage these physical symptoms must be 
recognized as temptations, and the means given by 
the Church employed to overcome them. Our lyric 
writers and cheap novelists may like to term temp- 
tation the delirious ecstasy of love; it is often 
delirious all right. But we need only look about us 
at the pain of broken hearts and the sorrow of 





you let your heart go. 
you fall down a stairs. 

However, these are not the 
only errors which have robbed 
our nation’s love of quality— 
a refusing to recognize its 
spiritual and rational content. 
Ever since the writings and 
teaching of Sigmund Freud 
started to appear on the mar- 
ket back in 1894 many have 
come to consider love and 
sexuality as synonymous; 
many have come to identify 
man’s God given instinct to 
reproduce the species with 
love. Few things are so 
dangerously untrue. This is 
a devilish error our youth 
must be taught to recognize. 
Youth must learn that the 


You don’t fall in love; 














Boulevard of 


Buoken Dreams 


“Then life was rosy hued 
Now life is drab 

Where once was beauty all 
Festers a scab.. 


Life was a highway then 
Down which I sped 

But now a death-row’s hall 
Thru which I’m led. 


I was a youth; I loved 
A dream named Hope 
And now I seek a tree— 
I have the rope.” 


broken homes to realize that it is not love. 


This brings us, however, to 
our more difficult question. 
For if it is not sex instinct, 
feeling or emotion that gives 
“quality” to love, what does? 
A learned Benedictine monk, 
John von Kastel, who lived 
around the fourteenth cen- 
tury, I think, has the answer 
we want. He tells us that love 
contains three essential 
qualities, three main ingre- 
dients: first, self-forgetful- 
ness, a sort of going out from 
self—love knows not the pro- 
noun, “I”; second, well-wish- 
ing, a wishing good to the 
one loved—(for example, to 
wish the one you love eternal 
happiness or to wish the one 








arousal of the sex instinct 
does not mean love; instincts 
are highly indiscriminate. Nor 
is emotion alone true love. 
When the heart jumps a beat 
and the blood courses more 
quickly through the veins, 
when the breath comes short 
and respiration increases, 
when there is, what Shake- 
speare calls, a “motion of the 
flesh” not even then can one 
claim to be experiencing the 
raptures of true love. It 
would be unforgiveably shal- 
low to identify the priceless experiences of spiritual 
love with such bodily sensations. Our modern 
sophisticated youth (often misjudged and frequent- 
ly more wise than their teachers) know how to dis- 
tinguish between true love and the physical counter- 
feit; ponder their clever quip—‘“oh, his interest 
was merely biological.” A biological interest is 
not a love interest. Then, too, our youth knows that 
all the above symptoms (heart jumps, breath short, 
etc.) can be developed at any good “petting party.” 
But who is so dull as not to believe that love is 


Life is a boulevard 
Of broken dreams 
To those so ignorant 
Of what it means. 


You cowards, weaklings, and 
Dreamy-eyed youth 

Seek Life and the Light that 
Beacons to Truth. 


For life is the highway 
That surely brings 

The cowrageous of heart 
To greater things. 


you love to develop a strong 
character and a well rounded 
personality would be to mani- 
fest a deep and true love); 
third, self-forgetful union, a 
longing to be united with the 
beloved by the most intimate 
and enduring ties. Perhaps, 
no better description of love 
has ever been phrased. Only 
a human person with an im- 
mortal soul can meet these 
three requirements of true 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. love; a vegetable or an ani- 


mal cannot forget self, wish 
well or long to be united with another. Only man 
of all God’s creatures; indeed, only a deeply spir- 
itual man can forget himself, sacrifice his own in- 
terests for another, only a virtuous man will wish 
great goods (such as sanctity, salvation, virtue) to 
his beloved. In short, we may say, that only a 
truly christian gentleman and a truly christian 
lady striving after their spiritual perfection can 
truly love. We often forget, but the Saints were 
the greatest lovers of all times; and we become 
greater lovers the more we approach sanctity. 
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Your Loving Mother 


Letters to a Seminarian 


Los Angeles, California 
Sunday Afternoon 
My dear Son, 

With the house the busy place it 
ever is on a Sunday, it is odd how I 
feel an emptiness in it with your- 
self not here. Now do not think for 
an instant that I would wish it 
otherwise or that I am unapprecia- 
tive of the honor on our family in 
re call to study for the Priesthood. 
ndeed, when your brother was or- 
dained a year ago last June my 
heart was all but bursting with joy 
and thankfulness. If it is God’s Will 
that you | enna until that great 
occasion, I have no idea at all where 
I'll put that much more happiness 
than is my due. But room there al- 
ways seems to be in any heart for 
the exact amount of blessings and of 
crosses that Our dear Lord decides 
to place. These things you know as 
well as I and what I set out to say 
was that your Mother misses you. 

Strange it was to go to the six 
o’clock Mass with Pa this morning 
and not to see your tall form beyond 
the altar rail. One of the McGarry 
boys was there crossing over with 
the book and giving the responses 
back to Father. It was Dick, the 
stout one of the McGarry’s and all 
the while I saw him moving within 
the sanctuary, within my mind it 
was you I saw with a quickness of 
motion in your long legs that ever 
seemed impatient with the cassock 
beating them into dignity. More at 
home they were tearing around a 
baseball field or lifted in that kick 
that makes three points. Oh yes! 
Punting for a goal! But it was the 
stout McGarry, much in the flesh on 
the altar and my own Tom was far 
away learning each day more and 
more the careful walking demanded 
by a cassock. 

This morning I whipped up pan 
cakes for breakfast and out of force 
of habit I measured the milk and 
flour and eggs in the quantity I have 
for a good many years. I should 
have known better for what can 
girls devour and Terence, for all his 
appetite, yet has the stomach only 
the size a nine year old child should 
own. Pa does not care for pan cakes 
as he used to do, so I had easily the 
third of a bowl of batter to place 
away on the refrigerator shelf. 
What matter? It’s a thing that 
keeps and they are all due for a sur- 

rise with pan cakes for a Monday 
reakfast. 

There has not been time enough 
to hear from you, but welcome, in- 
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deed will be the mailman the day he 
brings your letter. Naturally we 
are all anxious to hear from you and 
to receive the reassurance that you 
are content in your new life and well 
and happy. o doubt there will be 
many among the Fathers there who 
recall Francis as a student and that 
should make it pleasant for you be- 
cause I do think that for all his 
ready jokes your brother was ever 
one to do well a task assigned and to 
make good use of the fine intelligence 
given him. No less can I say for 
you, Tom, and you’re another never 
slow to laugh and joke. It was that 
I was thinking of only yesterday as 
I darned a pile of socks. How your- 
self and Francis used to attempt to 
tease your Mother, saying you were 
certain I had practiced making my 
tertiary knots in the heel of the very 
sock you had on. What a thing to 
say, which reminds me that next 
Sunday is the meeting of the Third 
Order and I must remember to lay 
aside the afternoon for the meeting. 

Tomorrow school opens and it will 
be back to school for all the Hogans. 
Terence can scarcely wait for St. 
John’s to begin. The lad feels he al- 
ready owns the place and I know 
he expects the third grade to elect 
him Crossing Guard. I’m not at all 
sure they won’t for he has that way 
with him that put your Uncle Joe 
into any high public office he had a 
mind to fill. Rose, of course will be 
at St. John’s too and although she 
feels pretty important as a member 
of the eighth grade class that’s as 
it should be. Rose is just a darling 
and the same pleasure to the Sisters 
as her Mother. 

Kathleen at last got finished with 
that skirt and blouse that you saw 
her cutting and pinning for at least 
two weeks past and it’s quite a fancy 
she’s taken to the impression she 
expects to make at St. Andrew’s 
High. Although it would never do 
to let her know, I don’t mind admit- 
ting to you Tom, that I also think 
she looks quite grand, but with the 
eyes and lashes and curly hair she 
sees in her mirror there’s no need to 
tell her more. I only pray the Vir- 
gin Mary to keep the hearts of my 
girls ever as pleasing as their sweet 
and lovely faces. 

This will be a strenuous time for 
Francis, commencing another term. 
How he manages to push ahead with 
all those degrees and to teach as well 
is to me most amazing but he is 
young and well able to do it all, I 
guess. 


THE GRAIL 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


Lorraine continues to enjoy her 
work at the Library and so that 
leaves just you, Tom, of the Hogans 
et in school to be accounted for. 
his September finds you enrolled 
for quite a different set of studies 
than you’ve set on before. I was 
surprised when you made known to 
us and to Father Richards your in- 
tentions last Spring but thinking 
back I should not Ba been sur- 
prised at all. 

It has ever been my notion that 
those who do other things more than 
well, are those best fitted to carry 
on the hardest work, yet perhaps the 
easiest too, in all the world; the work 
of Christ. Now, Tom, with your 
name at one time included in all the 
sport sections of the Los Angeles 
papers and with this talk of “an- 
other like the Horsemen” and a “new 
Di Maggio” and with men from all 
the Colleges about shaking scholar- 
ships on our front door steps it was 
small wonder that our dear Lord put 
His mesage in your heart and there- 
by let you know of a far greater 
thing to which you might turn your 
hand. Dear boy, do not ever give a 
thought to the consideration of 
money that made you hesitate. What 
~_ would College on a scholarship 

ave done for you without peace 
within your soul and knowledge of 
His Will obeyed. It is the same with 
Pa and myself and we are not fear- 
ful of what we must undertake to 
help. 

The triumphs that you have 
known thus far were yours only out 
of hard work, Tom, and this you will 
not forget. It was good to hear 
your name called out in cheers of a 
Saturday afternoon but there would 
never have been the shouts for “Tom 
Hogan” if you had not kept faith- 
fully those training rules laid down 
by the Coach. Nor would they have 
clapped with such enthusiasm at 
yourself walking across the stage 
had you not known your part so 
letter perfect that it was no longer 
a part to you but a thing to live 
with no consciousness of the make-up 
on your face or footlights in your 
eyes. That is the way you will con- 
tinue, Tom, of that I am convinced. 
The life you are entering now is 
much more exacting than a ball 
game or a class play or any studies 
you have known. This new way of 
living you will comprehend all the 
better because of your athletic skill 
and your understanding of what you 
boys call “sportsmanship.” Wise lad 
that you are you do appreciate the 
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high dignity there has ever been in 
the role played by those like your 
brother who persevere until their 
Ordination Day. It’s proud I have 
ever been of you, Tom, as of all the 
others and it’s proud I expect to 
ever be. I know that you are pray- 
ing constantly as are all of us that 
you find the grace to do God’s Will 
from day to day. That is enough to 
ask, for the future will then work 
out by itself. 

As I have said, I’m anxious to 
hear from you. Take good care of 
yourself and please be mindful of 
the differences in the climate and 
_ = your warm clothes if it grows 

lil. 


Pa sends his love as do the girls 
and Terry and 
Your loving 
Mother. 


Los Angeles, California 
Sunday Afternoon 
My dear Son, 

The very instant that I received 
your letter, I was of a mind to sit 
right down and answer. Before do- 
ing just that I read your letter 
through again and even a third time. 
Standing there in the kitchen with 
the old clock clicking off the time and 
the pot roast bubbling just ever so 
slightly it was as though you were 
right in the room, Tom, chatting 
away while I worked as you’d done 
so many times before. I looked up 
at the clock above the sink and 
heavens! it was almost time for the 
others to come in for lunch and 
there was I leisurely visiting with 
yourself, and you miles away in the 
Seminary. But I enjoyed that time 
nonetheless and by no means con- 
sidered it a waste. 

It is now Sunday afternoon and 
I’m just getting to placing words on 
paper for an answer. Your Pa is a 
peaceful figure across the room, his 
pipe in his mouth, his feet on the 
stool and the paper in his hands. 
Lorraine is also writing a letter and 
from the expression in her eyes 
when she looks up it is not difficult 
to guess to whom she is writing. 
The love between herself and Rus- 
sell Scott does seem to be a lasting 
one and my heart hurts for her with 
Russell an Ensign in the Navy. 
Separation for young things such as 
they is difficult at any rate but in 
these troubled apprehensive times it 
is nothing short of tragic. 

From outside in the yard come 
sounds of Terry, Kathleen, and Rose 
about some business of their own 
and since all has a friendly tone and 
since the ham is baked already for 
our dinner, I believe I can safely re- 
ply to your most welcome letter. 

The vineyards must be lovely as 
you describe them and I can well 
comprehend the _ sensation ou 
termed a thrill at being assigned to 
duties there. I wonder if perhaps 
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the Fathers did not have more in 
mind than the grapes you lads are 
——_— when they surrounded the 

eminary buildings with land bear- 
ing a harvest of ripened fruit. I 
cannot hear the word “vineyard” 
without it calling up passages in the 
New Testament which are so fami- 
liar to us all. Surely no task could 
be more appropriate than that of 
gathering in the harvest for you and 
your fellow seminarians. 

I am glad to hear that the box of 
date nut cookies arrived in good con- 
dition and I was glad too that the 
other boys enjoyed them with you. 
Yes, it must be interesting and ex- 
citing to make acquaintance with so 
many from other parts of the coun- 
try than your own. Just think, Tom, 
how strange are the ways of the 
dear Lord....how carefully He se- 
lects you boys to carry on His work. 
Why He searched the entire United 
States to discover the exact ones He 
wanted to make up the class of which 
you are now a member. It is not 
stretching the imagination very 
much to bring up a picture of the 
homes of all those lads all during 
this summer just os Why their 
homes were for all the world like 
the Hogans, no matter whether they 
lived on farms or in the city dis- 
tricts, or whether they were sur- 
rounded by things of wealth or scant 
possessions of the world. Every 
member of these families was no 
doubt conscious every waking mo- 
ment of the nearness of departure 
for the Chosen Lad—and of the 
splendidness of the errand on which 
he would be bound. Why, Tom, it’s 
likely that a good many Mothers are 
seated right this minute writing to 
their boys who are there with you, 
and for the matter in Seminaries 
throughout the Christian world. 

It’s been the same, Tom, ever since 
the time of Our Savior on earth. 
Boys have been ever going and moth- 
ers have been left to tremble at the 
divinity that descends with the 
placing of the oils on that which was 
once a portion of their unworthy 
selves. hese days we sometimes 
wonder about the shocking changes 
from day to day in world affairs, but 
we cannot despair when the dear 
Church is there to guide us and to 
keep us safe. At night when I pray 
for you and Francis and the girls 
and Terry, I include all the semi- 
narians in the world just like they 
belonged to me. I can’t help but be 
that way, Tom, for a priest ordained 
is another Christ, and with Mary his 
Mother we human mothers know 
again the travail of birth. ... which 
is the sweetest agony in all the 
world. Fortunate are we to have 
the Mother of God there above the 
sky, able and willing to keep a 
watchful eye on all of you. She is 
caring for you constantly, but, never- 
theless, Tom, keep in mind what I 
said in my last letter about taking 
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out your warmer clothes should the 
sa change into the chill of 
all. 

It was thoughtful of you to enclose 
the gorgeous Autumn leaf and it is 
by no means disloyal to Southern 
California for me to admit that from 
time to time during all the years I 
have grown lonely and longed to live 
again through at least one crisp and 
crackly Autumn day. 

Terence said to tell you that Fa- 
ther Richards has consented to take 
him into the class he is training to 
serve at Mass and Terence also said 
to say he’d be willing to bet a nickel 
that he’ll be the one to carry the 
censer before the year is out. I am 
yuaies that on —_ because 

erence asked that I should. I’m not 
at all sure it doesn’t sound a bit like 
sacrilege. 

Kathleen too had a message for 

ou. Sister Mary Urban, asked to 
remembered to you and to assure 
you that you are in her intention 
each morning at the Communion rail. 
Kathleen herself will never get 
around to writing, for the time she 
does not spend in study is devoted 
to practicing the twisting of her feet 
in the new dances that ever seem to 
have another stamp and turn. I am 
not criticising your sister Kathleen 
for the music of her records is a gay 
and gladsome sound and youn 
years are made for laughing — | 
dancing. 

Those things work out the way it 
is intended, for this time last year 
you yourself were a “jitterbug.” 
Wasn’t that what Francis said when 
he used to plague you with his teas- 
ing when he was home on vacation? 
The best flavor is only appreciated 
by sampling lesser ones. 


Please write again and be assured 
that anything about your work or 
your fun is good news and important 
news to all the Hogans. From all of 
them I send love and from 


Your loving Mother. 


Los Angeles, California 
Sunday Afternoon 


My dear Son, 


Your letter containing the snap- 
shots was received and we were 
pleased to see you looking so well 
and happy and to get a glimpse of 
your surroundings at the Seminary. 
Kathleen took the pictures to school 
to show them to Sister Mary Urban 
as she was ever your devoted teacher 
and friend. 

Now I have news to give you 
which is of great importance to us 
all, yet which I hesitated to limit to 
a telegram. I thought it wiser to 
keep it for a letter where a better 
explanation could be given. 

Your sister Lorraine was married 
yesterday. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Father Richards at a 
beautiful Nuptial Mass with Terence 
the proud altar boy. Although the 
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wedding was more swiftly arranged 
than we’d.have ever dreamed would 
be the first in the Hogan family, no 
amount of planning could have made 
it more lovely. But you'll be want- 
ing to know how it all came about. 

As you well know, Russell’s ship 
has been out in the waters of the 
Pacific for goodness knows how long. 
With only the War Department and 
the stars in the sky aware of the 
exact location, it was small wonder 
that your sister put in a time of 
worry. Perhaps it was just my an- 
xiety but it seemed to me that there 
was a loss of color and weight. It 
was a quite different Lorraine from 
the very instant word came of the 
landing of the fleet in San Pedro 
Harbor. The blueness of her eyes 
and the pits of her dimples declared 
the happiness in the heart of her 
at contemplation of seeing Russell 
soon. When that young man pre- 
sented himself as promptly as possi- 
ble at the door it was a sight for a 
mother to ever remember for the 
sake of comfort, the look that passed 
between them before his arms drew 
her close. Quite properly I made 
myself busy in another part of, the 
house so they might visit and it was 
only a few minutes before the two of 
them came seeking me. 

“Mother,” said he, and I looked up 
from the hurried pie I was rolling 
out as I recalled his weakness for 
lemon cream, “Mother, Lorraine and 
I want to be married at once.” 

Lorraine at that instant was in- 
capable of words and so indeed was 

So I simply gathered the two of 


them into my arms and they of 
course knew it for a blessing. I 
stood then ai the window watching 
them as they set off to see the pastor 
to beg a dispensing with the banns 


under the circumstances. I shall 
never forget the figure the dear 
things made, Russell tall and grand 
in his uniform, Lorraine, slender and 
small, her hand trustingly on his 
arm. It was as though they were 
walking down that street into life 
and no matter what confronted them 
there, it could never phase them; she, 
because his arm was strong, he, be- 
cause of her small hand there. 

Yesterday morning they were 
married as I have said. Your Pa 
was as dignified and even as hand- 
some as at his own wedding, when 
he gave Lorraine away. Kathleen 
was a charming maid of honor and 
Terence as indespensable in his own 
mind as the priest. Many friends 
were at the Mass and as many rela- 
tives as could be quickly notified. A 
large representation of men from the 
ship drove in from San Pedro and 
it was an impressive sight they made 
with their swords a gleaming arch 
of steel for the bride and groom to 
walk beneath. 

It was a regret to all of us that 
yourself and Francis were not able 
to attend your sister’s wedding. It 
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is to be expected however that the 
way of the priesthood is not that of 
one’s family, yet that it is a way 
that brings an ordained nearer his 
family than could any other walk of 
life. 

Be sure to write soon to Russell 
and Lorraine because both value 
i good wishes and prayers. Their 

appiness together is a thing for 
which to be grateful, regardless of 
how soon a parting comes. 

I tell you, Tom, the thing which 
came over Lorraine and Russell is 
the same fever which has swept the 
nation. It is a bit the same as in 
1917 which is of course beyond your 
memory. It was even a better feel- 
ing then, for people had not the 
sense of disillusionment that has now 
come over some. Some even tend to 
have a defiant attitude toward the 
future that could be summed up in 
the words you youngsters used so 
much last winter, “so what?” I do 
not mean that Russell and Lorraine 
were moved by any but a good 
spirit....theirs was only the un- 
willingness to bank on a future 
which might fail them after all. 
What they did was right because it 
was done the right way. Without 
secrecy or deceit they went to the 
Pastor and presented their case and 
were married with the blessing of 


their parents and the Church. I shall 


ever be grateful to the Virgin Mary 
for the poy of thought and of 
action which she preserved in my 
daughter’s heart. It is to her Catho- 
lic training and dear Russell’s that 
I lay credit for their fine actions and 
may the grace increase which was 
with them on their wedding day. 
Tom, there are many, many other 
young people in this country who 
are downright hysterical with hectic 
headlines and radio commentators’ 
excitement. With no justification at 
all for their behaviour they seize 
upon the may | state of the world 
as an excuse for reckless and loose 
living. They say, “There’s nothing 


secure ahead....why not take what 
we can!” How wrong they are! 
How very silly! What they are do- 
ing is the worst possible thing for 
themselves and all concerned. 

It is not Christian like to be 


afraid. No matter what comes to us © 


as individuals or as a nation, there 
is no cause for fear. Why should we 
be afraid? After all we were not 
created for this world, so why risk 
the next because flags go up and 
down over night? Since we were 
created for Heaven, it is most illogi- 
cal to permit any condition in this 
world to actually defeat the pur-" 
pose of our being. If ever there was 
a time to be calm and sane and 
prayerful, it is now. 

y Tom, we can all look on our- 
selves as refugees when our time 
comes to die. We’ll be walking down 
an unknown road....with only the 
luggage we had presence of mind to 
pack away within our souls....for — 
that’s all we'll keep. Refugees we'll 
be, but refugees headed for a hap- 
pier home than that we leave behind. 

It is true the world is changing 
but our faith keeps at least that 
other world secure. Conscription! 
What of it? It only means that lads 
go out to train to protect their native 
land so it will be forever safe. You 
are doing the same thing lad, for 
that eternal land. The Government 
has in mind to make this nation so 
strong no one will dare to attack; 
the Church has ever set itself to 
save and strengthen souls beyond 
temptation of evil. 

I did not intend to write of all 
these things in writing of your sis- 
ter’s wedding, but I do think you 
understand. You know what I am 
trying to say. My only prayer is 
that you, and Lorraine and Russell 
and all the rest persevere in the way 
the dear Lord wants you to go. May 
He bless you all along the way. 

Remember all of us at the altar 
rail....as we do you. 

Your loving Mother. 


Are You Moving? 


My old address — 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


THE GRAIL 


November 








